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NINE of the world’s major tire improvements trace to 
the enterprise and ingenuity of the Kelly-Springfield Tire Company. 


Back in horse and buggy days Kelly brought out the 
first rubber carriage tire with a wire core. Skip twelve years and 
you find Kelly introducing the first molded pneumatic automobile 
tire. The first flat-tread pneumatic was a Kelly-Springfield. So was 
the first successful truck tire. 


The first fabric tire was engineered by Kelly-Springfield. 
The first solid rubber tire carried the Kelly name. The Kelly shop 
produced the first oversize cord tire. To Kelly goes the credit for 
the first modernized balloon tire. 


This is the record of forty-one years spent in the white 
heat of experience. Then, in 1933, came Kelly-Springfield Fatigue- 
proof Tires—the first tires designed to lick modern traffic condi- 
tions—high speeds, quick brakes, crowded roads. 


In working with Kelly-Springfield, we have told the 
story of an honest product, honestly made, honestly advertised. 
The nation has shown that it believes in this believable advertising. 
More and more cars are riding on Kellys every year. 


N. W. AYER & SON, INC. 


Advertising Headquarters WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON * CHICAGO * SAN FRANCISCO * DETROIT 
MONTREAL * BUENOS AIRES * SAO PAULO 
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FI RST IN BOSTON 


Uni this year the accepted way to buy advertising space in 
Boston was to select the HERALD-TRAVELER to cover the most 


responsive part of the market and some other paper to reach 
the rest. This was a good general rule 

until circulation trends . . . recently 

becoming more marked . . . changed 

the arithmetic. 


Today—according to the Publisher’s 
statements for the six months ending 
March 31, 1934—you have the HERALD- 
TRAVELER actually leading all the other 
dailies not only in Greater Boston but 
in the thirty-mile A. B. C. trading area 
as well . . . with its better-than-average 
market of nearly three million people. 
That’s simple addition . . . with the 
quality of the HeRaLp-TRAVELER mar- 
ket remaining the same. 


But it takes subtraction, now, to give 
you the circulation of what used to be 
the larger Boston newspapers. 


Circulation figures tell these plain facts 
—facts that now show the HERALpD- 
TRAVELER as “First 1n Boston.” In 
total advertising, too, the HERALp- 
TRAVELER continues to lead all Boston 
newspapers as it has done for seven 
consecutive years. 


Advertising Representative: 


GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO. 
New York Chicago Detroit 
Philadelphia Ben Francisco 


BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER 
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This Week 


ONSUMER co-operatives can’t 

be laughed off as visionary, un- 
American and impractical. In this 
country right now many consum- 
ers belong to co-ops—and many 
more are ready to join with a little 
urging. Today most co-op leaders 
are emotionally antagonistic to 
advertised brands. If the move- 
ment continues to grow advertis- 
ers and their agents may lose a 
lot of money because they don't 
know what it is all about. This 
is the timely warning sounded in 
this week’s leading article, “‘That 
Co-operative Gap.” 

* * . 

At a luncheon table, J. O. Lashar, 
advertising manager of the Amer- 
ican Chain and Associated Com- 
panies, talked with a stranger about 
advertising. Broadly, but articu- 
lately, the stranger was against it. 
He talked as you and you and you 
have heard the critics talk over 
luncheon tables from coast to coast. 
He spoke even as the professors. 
And Mr. Lashar answered him— 
answered with a sort of tablet-form 
post- -graduate course in advertising 
economics. Mr. Lashar’s useful and 
helpful remarks are to be found 
under the heading, “Over the 
Coffee.”’ 

* . + 

“The complete study is likely to 
become one of the most important 
contributions to economic thought 
of the last ten years.” Thus, under 
the title, “Our Capacity to Con- 
sume,” Don Gridley typifies the 
second volume in the Brookings In- 
stitution’s monumental study of 
the “Distribution of Wealth and 
Income in Relation to Economic 
Progress.” 

© 

No censorship for radio or any 
other advertising medium! This 
is the message the National Asso- 


ciation of Broadcasters, at its 
convention in Cincinnati, got from 
President Roosevelt, Hampson 
Gary, Federal Communications 
Commissioner, and Ewin L, Davis, 
vice-chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission. Telegraphing from 
Cincinnati, Bernard A. Grimes, 
under the heading “Green U. S. 
Signal for Radio,” sees in all this 
something reassuring to business in 
general. It indicates, he thinks, a 
willingness on the part of the 
Administration to talk turkey with 
those who want to talk. 
* * * 

For just a few minutes—at most, 
a few hours—of each year is a 
stockholder purely a stockholder. 
The remainder of the time he 
works, conscientiously, at his job 
of being a consumer. These two 
facts a manufacturer generally 
overlooks when, realizing that his 
stockholders ought to be enthu- 
siastic customers for the company’s 
product, he bangs off at them with 
a by-mail sales campaign. Well, 
says the practical Andrew Howe, 
when stockholders buy, they don’t 
buy spiritually. If you would sell 
your stockholders, he advises, it’s 
best to remain mundane. 

* * * 

Haste not only makes waste. It 
also produces poor advertising. 
T. Harry Thompson, who is copy 
supervisor at Ayer and who ad- 
mits that occasionally he has clat- 
tered typewriter keys the while the 
hot breath of a closing-date blew 
upon his neck, brings into focus 
the evils of hurry up copy. 

* * * 

A producer seeks a manufac- 
turer’s agent. First, he must find 
out what a manufacturer’s agent 
really is. Then he must find the 
right one. This week, John H. 
Frederick, assistant professor of 
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commerce at the Wharton School 
of Finance and Commerce, explains 
the manufacturer’s agent’s place in 
industrial marketing—how to se- 
lect him so as to get results. 

* * * 

Merger problem: There has 
been a merger of two companies 
whose products have been trade- 
identified by advertising. How, 
now, shall the merged interests cap- 
italize the prestige of both. Under 
the title, “Converter Goes to Re- 
tailer in Style Campaign,” R. E. 
Binger, vice-president of the Al- 
lied Kid Company, answers the 
problem. 

* * * 

Perspective, extraversion, a 
knowledge of the potency of praise, 
atmosphere and authority—these 
are qualities that an advertising 
manager needs in a boss. The 
cardinal characteristics are speci- 
fied by an advertising manager 
who, for reasons of comfort, pre- 
fers to remain anonymous. 

* ” * 


Ford lays down $100,000 for the 
World-Series broadcasting privi- 


lege * * * Armstrong Cork 
launches a 3,000-dealer sales drive 
* * * in the battle of the fuels, 
gas and coal advertisers in Chicago 
wage merry war * * * Kansas City 
advertisers, having spied out the 
land, decide that the late, much- 
publicized drought, probably was 
not the all-time champion * * * 
Caron Corporation brings out a 
perfume for men * * * Chicago- 
area dairymen take newspaper 
space to educate city dwellers in 
cow economics. 
* * * 


The sweet-toothed Schoolmaster 
opens his session with a few re- 
marks about air-cooled chocolates, 
and goes on, in his scholarly stride 
to a brief history of the Hudson's 
Bay Company, continuity-strip ad- 
vertising, and early Christmas copy. 
This week’s editorials devote dee; 
thought to the lack of confidence 
among merchandisers, the lack of 
courage among bankers, the sur- 
plus of glorification of advertising 
—and the proper length of a good, 
long drink. 
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‘Tawe population of Asia is 


962,828,379. 


The circulation of The New Yorker 
in Asia (including the Straits 


Settlements) is 358. 


Must be exceptionally interesting 


people! 


THE NEW YORKER, 25 West 45th St., N.Y. 
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NO DROUTH 


in These Figures! 


UTSIDE of the emergency drouth area in north- 

western and north-central Wisconsin, the average 
farmer in this state will have more money this fall and 
winter than in the past three years. Higher prices plus 
government cash on the corn-hog and tobacco adjust- 
ment program more than offset crop shortages. 


The corn crop in Wisconsin exceeds the average for 
the past five years and prices are nearly doubled. The 
potato crop is 39% larger than in 1933, with prices about 
equal. Hogs and beef cattle are bringing twice the 
revenue of last year. Dairy products are bringing 15% 
to 20% more revenue than last year. Cabbage growers 
have a bumper crop worth $25,000,000. The cran- 
berry harvest exceeds last year’s by 35% and prices are 
better. Truck gardeners have been selling a bumper 
crop for big prices to buyers from many states. 


Southeastern Wisconsin, both rural and. urban, is sold 
thoroughly by The Milwaukee Journal. 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


[y) ° 2 
FIRST BY MERIT 











NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES . . .. O°"MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
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That Co-operative Gap 


Big Distribution Problem Looms Here; and Producers, with 
Eye to Consumer, Should Study It 


By C. B. Larrabee 


THE billboards that line the countryside ; the billion-dollar 

burden of advertising carried by the consumers of this 
country; the multitude of laws against adulteration and fraud 
in commerce ; the army of inspectors to protect the public from 
what business would do if it were not controlled; the courts 
and jails for such offenders; the need for institutions such as 
Consumers’ Research; the natural aim of industry to produce 
things that look as though they were good without being good— 
all testify to the peculiar character of the profit motive as it 


affects consumers, and indicate what co-operation is not.” 
That somewhat inclusive paragraph is taken from an article 


by James Peter Warbasse, pres- 
ident of the Co-operative League 
of the United States, and was pub- 
lished in a recent issue of The 
Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science. 

It indicates only too clearly the 
approach of most leaders in the 
co-operative movement to the prob- 
lem of distribution. It shows the 
gap that exists between the man- 
agement of co-operatives and the 
manufacturer from whom this man- 
agement, until such time as it can 
set up its own production facilities, 
must buy merchandise. 

It is just as easy to over-mini- 
mize the importance of co-opera- 
tives as it is for their advocates to 
over-emphasize their value. The 
best available figures to show the 
growth of co-operatives are to be 
found in the writings of those who 
are fostering the movement. Even 
discounting somewhat for opti- 
mism, the figures, nevertheless, are 
startling enough. 

According to Doctor Warbasse 
his own Co-operative League, which 
was formed in 1915, now consists 
of 1,498 consumers’ societies with 





> = 
over 500,000 members. He claims 
that in 1933 their business reached 
a volume of $100,000,000 also that 
their losses during the depression 
following 1929 have been strik- 
ingly less than those of profit busi- 
ness in the same field, in compari- 
son with the amount of turnover 
and of capital invested. 

He further says that there are 
in this country about 500 co-opera- 
tive societies with stores; 2,100 
banking societies; 1,600 farmers’ 
supply co-operatives which buy and 
manufacture feed, fertilizer, seeds, 
and other farm necessities; about 
1,500 oil supply societies; and 900 
societies carrying on housing, res- 
taurants, bakeries, hotels, milk sup- 
ply, insurance, telephone service, 
medical care, laundries, electrical 
supplies, undertaking, and other 
services. In addition, he points out, 
there are many mutual insurance 
societies and building and loan as- 
sociations which are on the border- 
line of co-operation, to say nothing 
of clubs and other non-profit or- 
ganizations. 

The most spectacular. develop- 
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PICK-UPS 


The information below, gathered by the Mar- 
keting & Research Staff of Ruthrauff & 
Ryan, Inc., is a by-product of its regula 
work. Formerly it was passed along from 
time to time to members of its own staff, and 
to a limited number of executives in other 
organizations ...It occurs that many business 
men might find in such material occasional 
items of interest and value. 


The effect that the depression has had on retail sales in the past 
four years is emphasized by preliminary figures just released by 
the 1933 distribution census. In 1933, estimated sales were 
$25,700,712,000—a decrease of 47.7% from 1929’s volume— 
presumably prosperity’s peak year. 

Despite this shar ‘p drop in sales, the number of retail establish- 
ments has changed very slightly, there being 1,520,339 such 
stores in 1933 as against 1,543,158 in 1929 (off 1.5%). 


Dog food manufacturers estimate that every second family in this 
country has a dog. Although the canine food industry is comparatively 
new, sales are believed to be about 50 million dollars annually, with 
some estimates placing them as high as 90 million dollars. 


A two months old law in New Orleans requires grocers in that 
city to pay an annual tax of $2.50 for each window and show 
case, $1.00 for each signboard, $12.00 for each merchandise 
stand, 75c for every awning and weighing machine, and 50c for 
each pay telephone sign. 


To run their 24,000,000 automobiles and trucks, American owners 
annually spend nearly eight billion dollars for gas, oil, tires, parts 
and repairs. 


A sales increase of 50% . . . A Canadian manufacturer reports 
sales increasing month after month, with volume in the latest 
month over 50% ahead of six months ago. The advertising of 
this manufacturer is placed by Ruthrauff & Ryan. 


Interesting new products : “Drinkubes”—sugar squares for coloring 
and sweetening drinks, aspic for jellied consomme, etc. ; “Cello- Paper” 
undergarments made of non- transparent paper; and “Du-Prene”, a 
synthetic rubber made from coal, salt, water and limestone. Lastly, 
a rubber toothbrush which can be used for cleansing and deodorizing 
purposes in one operation. 


It is estimated that 70% of all 5-cent bottled soft drinks are 
bought by boys and girls under 16 years old. 
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A recent survey indicates that the most popular retail prices for 
women’s hats are less than $4.00, with 40% of all women purchasing 
hats priced under $2.00. 


Kentucky Winners, a new cigarette, within ten days after its 
introduction in New England, had sales of 31,000,000 in that 
territory. Breaking into the Chicago metropolitan area, in the 
first two and a half weeks sales exceeded 49 million. And 
New York, just opened, is showing equally promising signs. 
Ruthrauff & Ryan is handling both the newspaper and radio 


Mar- advertising for Kentucky Winners. 

f & po nb 

gular Doctors and dentists and drug stores... In this country there are 
from approximately 150,000 physicians, 61,000 dentists and 60,000 drug 
, and stores to administer to the needs of the ailing. 

other a 


iness For every 100 groceries in the United States, there are approxi- 

ional mately 59 gasoline stations, 43 restaurants, 19 drug stores, 13 
automobile sales rooms, 8 hardware stores, 6 women’s apparel 
shops, 6 furniture stores, 3 soft drink stands, 3 florists, be less 
than 1 book store. 


Someone has called the tomato a “spectacular fruit”, and certain 
phases of its history bear out the propriety of the term. About 100 
years ago the accidental eating of a tomato was a serious mishap and 
called for emergency treatment. And while as recently as 1927 tomato 
juice as a commodity in itself did not exist, it is estimated that nearly 
5 million cases of the product were consumed last year. 


Almost 60% of all American families have no children under 
10 years, and approximately 39% haven’t any under twenty-one. 


Latest of food products which must comply with standard specifica- 
tions is the hot dog. In order to be sold in New York City parks, 
hot dogs must contain certain percentages of various meats and no 
coloring matter. Each hot dog, too, must carry the stamp of the 
Bureau of Animal Industries, and the rolls must also measure up to 
certain set standards. 


A dancing school that has enrolled 50,000 students ... The 
Arthur Murray School of Dancing not long ago signed its 
50,000th student—by far the largest enrollment that has ever been 
known in the social dancing school field. The School now has 
six floors of private instruction rooms and a staff of over 150 
instructors. Ruthrauff & Ryan have been placing the School’s 
advertising for 14 years—since its inception. 


Despite the drought, it is estimated by various sources that farm 
income for 1934 will be 29% greater than that for 1933 and 53% 
more than that for 1932. 


Two interesting facts revealed by the preliminary reports from 
63 cities in the Real Property Inventory: Of all the residences 
surveyed, only 6.2% were built during 1929-1934, whereas 76.3% 
were built prior to 1924. And in 30% of them there is neither gas 
nor electricity for cooking purposes. 


There are Ruthrauff & Ryan Offices at 405 Lexington Avenue in 
New York, 360 North Michigan Avenue in Chicago, and in Detroit, 
St. Louis, Kansas City, San Francisco, Los Angeles and Seattle. 
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ment of the co-operatives, of 
course, has been abroad, particu- 
larly in the Scandinavian countries 
and in Great Britain, which was 
the birthplace of the movement. It 
is this rapid development overseas 
that has led many enemies of the 
movement in this country to assert 
that it will not succeed here be- 
cause essentially it appeals to for- 
eign psychology and cannot con- 
tinuously interest the 100 per cent 
Americans. 


Movement Has Moved 
Slowly in America 


The history of the movement in 
this country has not been one of a 
succession of triumphs. As a mat- 
ter of fact, co-operation among 
consumers has moved ahead slowly. 
Unfortunately for the progress of 
the movement, some of its out- 
standing early successes later have 
become equally outstanding fail- 
ures. This, however, is true of 
most movements which tend to up- 
set established mechanisms and 
systems. 

The important fact is that today 
the ground is better prepared for 
the success of the co-operative 
movement than ever before. There- 
fore, it becomes a problem that 
must be faced by the national 
manufacturer. 

Not to understand it and its 
many implications is culpable neg- 
ligence, just as it was culpable 
negligence a few years ago to as- 
sume airily that the chain store 
was a more or less impermanent 
development. This is not a proph- 
ecy that the co-operatives will de- 
velop as rapidly as the chains. It 
is, however, a warning that if con- 
ditions continue to develop as they 
have, the co-operative may be as 
serious a movement to reckon with 
as the chain became in the early 
twenties. 

Some of the factors favoring the 
growth of co-operatives are of com- 
paratively recent growth. Others 
stem back a number of years. 

For the first time in the history 
of this country an important group 
in the high councils of Government 
are friendly toward the co-opera- 
tive movement and are actually 
fostering it. Recently, for instance, 


INK Sept. 20, 1934 
the AAA issued a bulletin in 
which it suggested that “in this 
country there may be erected as 
vast and as valuable a co-operative 
movement as that serving British 
consumers.” Other governmental 
bureaus in Washington who are 
interested in consumer destinies 
have also shown warm sympathy 
with the co-operative idea. 

Furthermore, these various agen- 
cies, whether or not they are forth- 
right in their sponsorship of co- 
operatives, are doing their best to 
create a consumer state of mind 
which will welcome co-operatives 
as a weapon against the “vicious 
profit system.” 

This state of mind cannot be 
minimized, although a great many 
advertisers are seeking to do just 
that. 

Also, today there are in this 
country probably more persons than 
ever before actively engaged not 
only in destructive propaganda 
against business as it is now con- 
ducted, but also in constructive 
propaganda for consumer co-opera- 
tion. Now no matter what form of 
co-operation these people recom- 
mend, eventually their thinking 
brings them around to the con- 
sumer co-operative on the British 
and Swedish models. 


Proponents Point to Private 
Business Failures 


While opponents of the move- 
ment point out the numerous fail- 
ures of co-operatives, proponents 
point out with some convincingness 
that private business hasn’t done 
so well by itself either. For every 
consumer co-operative that has 
failed in the farming regions, these 
proponents say, there are a dozen 
or a score of banks which failed 
with far greater loss to the people. 
This argument may or may not be 
valid, but it is convincing a number 
of consumers. 

Furthermore, these proponents 
point out, there is nothing partic- 
ularly un-American in the co- 
operative. This country is still 
supposed to be Nordic in its com- 
plexion and the supporters of the 
movement show that it has had its 
greatest successes in Great Britain 

(Continued on page 96) 
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O You Olathe! 


NATIONAL SHELTER GROUP 
Wa tter C. McMILLan, INc. 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ INx: 


Shame on you for making fun 
of my home town (at least the 
town where I first saw the light of 
day—Olathe, Kansas) in the Sep- 
tember 13 issue of PRINTERS’ INK.* 

As a youngster before the turn 
of the century, I drove a delivery 
wagon for the “Big Grange Store” 
during the summer time. The offi- 
cial title of the organization which 
owned this yere store was the 
Johnson County Co-operative As- 
sociation. 

But what burns me up is your 
editorial writer calling Olathe “a 
rather remote place.” I'll have 
you understand that its population 
at the time of my residence there 


*“Olathe Is Overlooked,’”’ Printers’ 
Ink, September 13, 1934, page 112. 
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Fred Lewis, Business Manager, 
“Pictorial Review” 


Fred Lewis has been made business 
manager of Pictorial Review. He has 
also been appointed vice-president and 
treasurer of The Laurelton Corporation, 
the Hearst affiliate which now publishes 
Pictorial Review and its pattern com- 
panies. 

Mr. Lewis was formerly treasurer 
and general manager of the Butterick 
Company, publisher of Delineator and 
the Butterick Patterns, with whom he 
had been connected for the last eight 
years. Before his Butterick connec- 
tion, he was secretary of Collier’s. 

Faw: 
Duhamel Joins Photo-Engraver 

Maurice F. Duhamel, night wire edi- 
tor at the Associated Press, New York, 
has been appointed sales manager of the 
Advertisers Photo Engraving Co., Inc., 
of that city, effective October 1. He 
was at one time managing editor of 
Advertising and Selling and Hotel 
Operation. 

eee 


Eyler with “American Home” 


Godfrey J. Eyler, for the last twelve 
years vice-president and Western man- 
ager of the Retail Ledger Publishing 
Company, has joined the Western office, 
at Chicago, of the Country Life-Amer- 
ican Home Corporation, publisher of 
Country Life and The American Home. 


was 3,456. I was always able to 
remember it exactly because, as 
you will note. the digits run c 
secutively. This population did 
not vary over ten a year for twen- 
ty-five years. I am under the im- 
pression that it is now somewhat 
less—possibly nearer 2,345. But 
that word “remote” ! 

There is one statement in your 
editorial, however, that is 100 per 
cent correct—and how. To wit, 
“it knocked down, probably, pro- 
digious amounts of prejudice and 
selfishness.” When this store was 
established, it actually looked for 
a matter of a year or two ther 
after, that the county was on thx 
verge of civil war. The bitterness 
of the arguments, pro and con, in 
connection with the enterprise are 
still vivid in my mind. 

Anyhow, mister, you can’t say | 
don’t read your sheet pretty care- 
fully. 

Watter C. McMILLan. 


— 


To Handle Dudley 
Lock Advertising 
The Dudley Lock Corporation, Chi 


cago, manufacturer of combination locks, 

key locks and builders’ hardware, has 
laced its advertising account wit 
eincke-Ellis-Younggreen & Finn, a 

vertising agency of that city. Plans a 

under way for a national sales ca 

paign on an entirely new type of loc! 

. . . 


Radio Campaign for Eaton 
The Eaton Paper Corporation, Pitt 


field, Mass., writing papers, is sponso1 
ing a new radio program, featuring 
Elisabeth Thomas, graphologist. The 
Wylie B. Jones Advertising Agen 
New York, has been appointed to dire 
the Eaton advertising. 

= eC 


Graybar Adds J. W. King 


J. W. King has been added to the 
advertising staff of the Graybar Electri 
Company, New York. He has been as 
sociated with the electrical industry for 
a number of years as advertising mar 
ager of Edwards & Company, New York 

. 7 . 


New Textile Paper 

The Seattle Textile will be published 
shortly by the Seattle Textile and Ap 
parel Association, as a new magazine to 
circulate throughout the Western States 
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Farmers Speak Up 


Use Advertising to Build a True Picture of Themselves in 
City Dwellers’ Minds 


O NE important long-range as- “At the same time, we want city 
pect of the farm problem, a_ people to realize that the dairy 
sroup of 18,000 dairy farmers who farmer is a man who has an ideal 
supply the Chicago area with their and wants to make a contribution 
products has decided, is the city to the welfare of the social whole; 
dwellers’ estimate of the farmer— that he is a human-being of ambi- 
an estimate which probably in- tion and education and not just a 
volves a sizable lack of both dumbell hick who’s going to seed 
understanding and respect. Ac- out there in the country. Taking 
cordingly, these sons of the soil, these two things together, we are 
who compose a co-operative mar- simply relating a set of little ap- 
keting organization known as the preciated facts about the farmer 
Pure Milk Association, have set in the belief that when these are 
out upon a newspaper advertising known there will grow up a much 
program to educate their city greater respect for him,” 
brothers regarding themselves and Whatever bond of understanding 
their job. may be built up through this effort 
The average city person thinks has of course only an indirect com- 
ff the farmer, if he thinks of him mercial significance, but one which 
at all, as a somewhat quaint vaude- will undoubtedly stand the farmer 
villian character who wears funny in good stead as a long-term in- 


and a horse-eaten hat and vestment. Periodically in every 


pants 
whose conversational repertoire 
consists of “By Cracky!” Just an 
unshaven hayseed who vegetates in 
the sticks because he hasn’t any- 
where else to go, or hasn’t sense 
enough to go somewhere else, is 
too lazy to, or all three. A dairy 

farmer? Well, a dairy farmer is a 
farmer who has a cow and a pail DAIRY FARMING 
and won’t ship in milk every once -A PROFESSION’ 
in a while just out of spite for e 
babies that live in cities. 

“We are attempting through our 
advertising program to correct 
such impressions by acquainting the 
city milk-consuming public with 
two things about the dairy farmer,” 
says A. M. Krahl, director of 
public relations of the association. 
“In the first place we aim to build 
up an appreciation of the fact that 
the farmer is up against a real 
set of problems in starting the 
daily quart of milk on its way to 
the city doorstep. We are showing 
that this is no mere matter of get- 
ting milk out of a cow into a pail, 
but a complicated business, beset 
by the uncertainties of nature, that 
requires hard work, scientific 
knowledge and a heavy equipment 
investment. 


large city there come times when 
the milk situation becomes jammed 
up, Chicago being by no means an 
exception. Milk strikés often find 
the agricultural party to the con- 
flict on the defensive largely be- 
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n THEM ... 


e times out of ten, “weak 
bts” in a Sales-chart iron them- 
yes out as soon as they are thor- 
ghly understood . . . 


soon as it is realized that, even 

wgh distribution may be na- 
|, still every section has its 

mn individual likes and dislikes, 
own demands, its own ways of 
g business. 


Y must retailers be treated 
ferently in a certain area. . 

Y must the copy-slant be 
WHY 


a sales-drive more productive 


nged in another. . . 


the spring, here; in the fall, 
_ ee 


d WHAT are the score of 
her factors that can make or 


ALL: THE 


ODNEY E. 


break sales in America’s multitude 
of widely different markets? 


These things must be known. 
Sales and advertising managers are 
agreed upon that. 


Scores of them also agree that the 
quick, sure way to get such data 
is through the competent staff 
of trained men who constantly 
study the 14 important markets, 
covered by the 27 Hearst news- 
papers which the Rodney E. Boone 
Organization represents. Further- 
more, they agree that the quick, 
sure way to capitalize this infor- 
mation is through these same news- 
papers, which are so overwhelmifig 
an influence upon the thoughts 
and habits of consumers and deal- 
ers in their respective market areas. 


‘BOONE MAN 


BOONE ORGANIZATION 


A UNIT OF - 
EARS: SAOeVER.T ISAS SER VIC 
NEW YORK 


icago Detroit 
Philadelphia 
2 Francisco 


Rochester 
Los Angeles 


Cleveland Boston 
Atlanta 
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cause it is his circumstances about 
which the least is known. It has 
been felt, therefore, that a con- 
structive program of education will 
establish a fair understanding of 
the farmer’s case much more ef- 
fectively than a hectic splurge of 
statements and protests at the time 
of unsettlement. 

The advertising copy which is 
being used to accomplish this end 
is a series of straight-out presen- 
tations of facts about dairy farm- 
ing, dressed up in a pictorial, newsy 
and human-interest style. The 
first advertisement discussed the 
drought, the second the scourge 
of the chinch bug as examples of 


+ 


Woodman, Manager, KDKA 


Harry A. Woodman has been appointed 
eneral manager of Station KDKA, 
ittsburgh, which is owned by the West- 

inghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
wae ny and managed and operated by 

BC He has been identified with radio 
oo its early days having joined the 
staff of WEAF, then owned by A.T.&T. 
in 1925, as sales and station contact. 
He assisted in the formation of the first 
experimental networks and when the 
National Broadcasting Company was 
formed in 1926, he joined the new or- 
Ee or as traffic manager, a post he 
as held ever since. 


To Advertise New Products 


E. S. Evans & Son is the name of a 
new Detroit company which has been 
formed to manufacture and merchandise 
nationally ‘a number of new products. 

S. Evans is president, Robert Evans, 
executive vice-president, and E, S. Evans, 
Jr., treasurer. Its products will be 

‘package’ or “over-the-counter” mer- 
chandise. Brooke, Smith & French, Inc., 
Detroit, will handle the company’s ad- 
vertising. 

. . s 


Joins Quality Bakers 


Robert D. Mansfield has joined the 
Quality Bakers of America, New York, 
in a sales. promotional capacity. He 


was with The Blackman Company for 
five years, and later copy chief of Lit- 
tlehale, Burnham & Rossiter, Inc. For 
the last three years he has been with 
the Forstmann Woolen Company, Pas- 
saic, N. J., as industrial engineer. 


Gillespie with “Pictorial Review” 


Fred H. Gillespie Pa been pageiotel 
Western manager of Pictorial 

He was formerly Western manager of 
Delineator for eight years. Previously 
he had been with Erwin, Wasey & Com- 
pany, and Cosmopolitan. 
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problems of nature which the 
farmer must combat. Subsequent 
advertisements have interpreted the 
farm youth and the professional 
training which is the equipment of 
the dairy farmer. 

All the selling is of the dairy 
farmer, nothing is said about milk 
as a food product. However, these 
farmers are by no means asleep to 
the value of promoting the con- 
sumption of their products. They 
are joint sponsors and _financers, 
with the Chicago milk distributors, 
of the comprehensive advertising 
campaign which has been carried 
forward for some time over the 
signature of Milk Foundation, Inc 


+ + 


“Kestos” Seeks American Market 


E. H. Maddick, managing director of 
“Kestos” has taken up headquarters in 
New York to establish an American com- 
pany to produce and market KST bras- 
sieres, which are advertised extensively 
abroad with offices in London, Paris and 
Brussels. Mr. Maddick is conduct ing a 
campai of research before launching 
a merchandising and selling campaign in 
this country and is planning to remain 
here as head of the “Kestos” American 
Company. The Wm. H. Rankin Con- 
pany has been appointed its advertising 
and merchandising counsel. 

. + © 


Eastman Kodak Elects Sievers 


Herman C. Sievers, formerly general 
sales manager, has been elected a vice 
president of the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, Rochester, N. Y. He succeeds 
the late Lewis B. Jones and wil! have 
charge of sales and advertising. Two 
other vice- renter were elected by the 
company: Albert F. Sulzer, manager of 
the Kodak Park ’ plant, who retains 
charge of that division, and Dr. C. E 
Kenneth Mees, who remains in charge 
of the research and development depart- 
ment. 

. . . 


Mrs. Wagner’s Pies to Mathes 
Pie Bakeries, Inc., maker of Mrs 
Wagner’s Pies, with plants in Newark, 
Brooklyn, Chicago, Cleveland and De- 
troit, has appointed J. M. Mathes, Inc., 
New York, to handle its advertising 
Plans will be formulated after a study 
to be made by the Mathes organization 
o * 


Seagram Advances Guyer 


William Guyer has been promoted to 
bo yt of sales promotion manager 
eagram-Distillers Corporation, New 
York Mr. Guyer, who was formerly 
advertising manager for Schenley Prod- 
ucts Company, is in charge of all direct: 
mail promotion, advertising, styling, 
packaging and dealer aids. 
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Over the Coffee 


A Socratic Presentation of the Economics of Advertising—an 
Answer, in Tablet Form, for the Skeptics 


By J. O. Lashar 


Advertising Manager, American Chain and Associated Companies 


HERE were three of us 

at luncheon. Of the two 
others, One was a man who 
knows that I live and move 
and have my being in ad- 
vertising. The other was a 
brand-new acquaintance. Until 
we were introduced that noon 
hour, he’d never seen me; and 
he hadn’t the slightest notion 
who I was or what I did. 

It was the stranger who 
brought up advertising as a 
topic of conversation, 

Addressing me, he asked: 
“What do you think of advertising ? 
I mean, in a broad way. Doesn't 
it seem to you that the criticisms 
are well-founded—that advertising 
spreads bad taste, that it misleads, 
and that it wastes millions of dol- 
lars that otherwise would be passed 
on to the consumers ?” 

And then, without giving me 
time to tell him what I thought, 
he straightway launched into a 
declaration of what he thought. 

“Now you'd imagine,” he began, 
“that I’d be pretty conservative, If 
you'd take into consideration my 
background and environment, you’d 
conclude that I’d be what they call 
a Tory. 

“Well,” he went on, “I’m not. 
Regardless of politics, I’m pro- 
Roosevelt. History will decide how 
great he is; but we'll not need to 
wait for history to tell us how hu- 
man he is, and how warm-hearted 
and straightforward and sincere. 

“Of course, the President has 


made his mistakes. But one of 
those mistakes is mot his Brain 
Trust. For it has been the intel- 
lectuals, in the Brain Trust and 
outside it, who have debunked Big 
Business and exposed advertising 
for what it is. 

“And what is advertising? I’m 
told that it’s an instrument to stim- 
ulate desire. In plain English, it’s 
an instrument designed to cause 
people to want things they wouldn’t 
want naturally, and to buy things 
they don’t need. Obviously, one 
of its effects is to cause people to 
be dissatisfied with their lot. One 
of its most conspicuous intentions 
is to impel them to keep up with 
the Joneses ; and to those who can’t 
afford to keep up with the Joneses, 
the frustrated aspiration can bring 
nothing but unhappiness. In basic 
principle, then, advertising is anti- 
social, 

“And what of its methods and 
manners? Advertising is obtrusive. 
It burdens our magazines and 
newspapers. It stuffs our mail- 
boxes. It clutters the air waves. 

“I turn on my radio to listen to 
music. And what do I hear? I 
hear propaganda for somebody's 
tooth paste, or somebody’s laxa- 
tive, or somebody’s gasoline. Put 
it this way: In the evening, I in- 
vite the voice of radio into my 
house as if it were a guest—and it 
talks as if it were a drummer. 

“Advertising is deceptive. When 
it doesn’t downright falsify, it lies 
by innuendo, It goes into ecstasies 
over things that, themselves, cannot 
be otherwise than commonplace. 

“Advertising fosters bad taste. 
Over the air it promotes the dis- 
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semination of the lowest grades of 
low-grade music. It panders to un- 
cultivated tastes in comedy, in so- 
called drama, and even in poetry. 

“And on the material side, as 
certain of the much-maligned Brain 
Trusters and professors have said, 
and as J have said, advertising is 
waste. The millions that have gone 
into it might better have been used 
in ways that would be constructive 
In justice to the people, the tre- 
mendous amounts of money that 
are spent in advertising ought to 
be passed on to the consumers, 
either in the form of lower prices, 
or in the form of more adequate 
values.” 

My new-found acquaintance 
paused. He fixed me with his 
gaze. His words, I took it, were 
supposed to sink in. 

Then he added: “That is what J 
think of advertising.” 

Well, I told him what J thought. 

For once in my life, at least, I 
was able to marshal my impromptu 
thoughts in the straight lines of 
logic, For once in my life I felt 
myself a missionary among the 
heathen; and if, for once, I spoke 
better than I know how, you may 
put it down to inspiration. 

Not because I consider my an- 
swer to have been perfect—for 
there wasn’t time to do the subject 
full justice—but because I believe 
it may be helpful to the cause of 
advertising, I am reporting the 
conversation here. 


Dedicated to Those in a 
Similar Situation 


That luncheon discussion was 
typical of thousands of discussions 
that, day after day, over this broad 
land of ours, cross and intercross 
over luncheon tables and in clubs 
and Pullmans and on street cor- 
ners, There are other advertising 
men, many of them, who find 
themselves in situations similar to 
the one in which I spoke my piece. 
To them, for their possible use, I 
dedicate what I told this scoffer 
and skeptic. I said: 

“To touch just briefly on the 
broader aspect, Mr. So-and-So, if 
it weren’t for advertising, you 
wouldn’t be here. The business to 


which you are attached would not 
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exist. None of us would be here. 
for this restaurant wouldn't be 
here, either. And each of us, in 
his respective clearing in the for- 
est, would be munching a mixture 
of maize and mudhen. 

“For, in one form or another, 
advertising has been stimulating 
desire over the course of genera- 
tions, So greatly has it stimulated 
the desire to own and use better 
things that pioneers, confident that 
their achievements would find a 
‘market,’ have gone forth and, out 
of wilderness, have created our 
civilization. 


Colonists Came through 
Word-of-Mouth Advertising 


“It was word-of-mouth adver- 
tising that brought over the Colo- 
nists. It was advertising, in the form 
of spoken and printed persuasion, 
that welded the Colonies into a na- 
tion. It was advertising that raised 
the funds to lay out roads and build 
bridges and dig canals. It was ad- 
vertising that financed the march 
of the railroads to the Pacific; and 
it was advertising that peopled the 
midlands with the homesteaders 
who founded the inland empire. 

“You admire Roosevelt. So do 
I. You say he is warm-hearted 
and straightforward and_ sincere. 
But how do you know he is? 
Whence has come your conviction 
and mine that here is a President 
who has found a place closer to 
the hearts of the people than has 
any other man since Lincoln? 

“T’ll tell you. We have heard his 
voice ! 

“Into your home and mine he 
has come as if he were a friend of 
the family; and he has sat down 
with us and talked in simple lan- 
guage about the affairs of the 
Republic. 

“Franklin D. Roosevelt will be 
known, I think, as the first Presi- 
dent-by-Radio. He has spoken 
through receiving sets numbering 
some 18,000,000. In a single quar- 
ter hour he has talked to an 
audience estimated at close to a 
100,000,000. 

“Without the radio, Roosevelt 
would be a Personage. With the 
radio, he is a person. 

“Without the radio, this man to 
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Strongest Where Buying Power Is Strongest 


In the areas surveyed in 10 leading Chi- 
cago Suburban districts - Evanston - Oak 
Park - Kennilworth - Glencoe - Winnetka - 
River Forest - Wilmette - Highland Park - 
Berwyn and Cicero - The Chicago Daily 
News has more Home Coverage than any 
other daily newspaper. 


NEWS .... 66% 


HERALD-EXAMINER .... 7% 


The Home Coverage statistics on this page are compiled from 
ata presented in the book entitled ‘Survey of Daily Newspaper 
ome Coverage in Metropolitan Chicago’ just completed. The 


Q. 


is 1 


survey was under the direct supervision of an eminent market 
analyst, one of America's leading authorities. It took one year 
to complete. For the first time, advertisers may now know exactly 
how much HOME COVERAGE they are getting when they buy 
space in Chicago daily newspapers. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


Chicago’s Home Newspaper 


GEORGE A. MeDEVITT CO., National Advertising Representatives, NEW 
YORK —CHICAGO— PHILADELPHIA—DETROIT—SAN FRANCISCO 
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whom you give credit for having 
backed the Brain Trusters who 
have ‘debunked’ Big Business and 
‘exposed’ advertising might not 
have been elected. 

“And without advertising, the 
industry that manufactured the 
18,000,000 receiving sets and the 
industry that linked the States 
from coast to coast with broadcast- 
ing chains could not have been. 


To Those Who Want 
Radio “Regulated” 


“Possibly you are one of those 
who believe that the radio ought to 
be ‘regulated’—that it ought to be 
controlled, perhaps by the Govern- 
ment, in such a way that commer- 
cial propaganda might be elimi- 
nated. I commend to your attention 
the distressing report of an eminent 
American who tried not long ago 
to find entertainment at a rented 
receiving set in an apartment hotel 
in London. Under the title, ‘Daffo- 
dils on the Air,’ and under the sig- 
nature of Joseph Hergesheimer, 
you'll find it in the August 25 issue 
of The Saturday Evening Post. 

“You complain that the radio 
bombards you with selling talk for 
merchandise. You overlook a fact 
that Hergesheimer, until he tuned 
in in London, also seems to have 
overlooked—that the same sellers 
of merchandise bring you music 
and drama and comedy, and that 
they fill the hours with varieties 
of programs among which you 
may choose what you like. 

“Hergesheimer, patiently listen- 
ing in London, where the regulated 
broadcasters give the people, not 
what the people want to hear, but 
what the Government thinks they 
ought to hear, found quarter-hour 
and half-hour lapses when the dial, 
from end to end, was as silent as 
the tomb. 

“You complain that, over the air, 
advertising sponsors the broadcast- 
ing of low-grade music and low- 
grade comedy and drama. I believe 
that I could prove that what you 
call low-grade music is on as high 
an artistic plane as were the plays 
of Shakespeare; for jazz and ‘hot- 
lick’ blues are spontaneous expres- 
sions of the emotions and reactions 
of people precisely like the ground- 
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lings to whom Shakespeare wrote. 
I could remind you, also, that even 
the professors of literature con- 
cede a lofty pinnacle to the writ- 
ings of Ring Lardner. 

“But the answer, I believe, lies 
closer at hand. I assume that you 
approve and endorse what are 
called the classics. I doubt that 
your own aesthetic taste is shared 
to any overwhelming extent by the 
masses. But radio, sponsored and 
supported by advertising, has car- 
ried the classics into every hamlet 
from ocean to ocean. 

“And now about the newspapers 
and periodicals: You say that ad- 
vertising burdens them. I surmise 
that hundreds of publishers would 
be amazed to find that the adver- 
tising they carry is burdensome. 
But you were thinking, I suppose, 
of the readers. 

“You're worried about taste. Do 
you know that, indirectly and di- 
rectly, advertising has been respon- 
sible, not for lowering the taste of 
Americans, but for elevating it and 
giving it an education? 

“In their editorial columns, in 
their articles and in their fiction, 
American publications, enabled by 
advertising to spread their circula- 
tions over audiences that run into 
the millions, have guided Ameri- 
can men and women to an.appre- 
ciation of better, more comfortable, 
more beautiful homes and of bet- 
ter, more comfortable, more be- 
coming apparel. They have taught 
us better modes of living—and 
better manners. 


Does Advertising “Color” 
Editorial Opinions? 


“You didn’t mention the matter, 
but it has been said that advertis- 
ing is anti-social because it ‘colors’ 
editorial opinion. Possibly you 
think it would be better if the 
operating expense of the publish- 
ing business could be paid from 
some other source—perhaps from 
public funds. May I call your at- 
tention to present-day Germany? 
Can you believe that the German 
people, reading a press that is 
‘regulated’ by the government now 
in power, really know what is go- 
ing on in their Fatherland? 

“Written into our basic law is a 
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guarantee that our press shall be 
free; and free it actually is, But 
freedom of action gets nowhere at 
all without the means to act. The 
wherewithal—that is what adver- 
tising supplies, 

“For two or three cents an 
American buys a newspaper. If 
he is a reader of editorial pages 
he may take his choice among a 
variety of political faiths; but 
spread before him on the news 
pages are the happenings of the 
world, much of it gathered and 
written by accurate, factual, im- 
partial news services. And those 
highly expensive mews services, 
maintained by the subscribing pa- 
pers—to advertising they, too, owe 
their very existence. 


Brings Reader High Quality 
of Literature 

“For a nickel, or a dime, or a 
quarter, an American buys a mag- 
azine. In it he finds fiction for 
his entertainment and non-fiction 
for his enlightenment. In bulk, 
his small-change investment buys 
him the equivalent of a book. In 
quality it brings to him the writ- 
ings of men and women whose 
works he could not otherwise af- 
ford to own. 

“And does he find the advertis- 
ing ‘burdensome’? Do you? Does 
your wife? In the happier days 
before 1929—at least, they were 
happier for the publishers—when 
publications might have been sold, 
not by the copy, but by the pound, 
did you feel that you were being 
weighted down with something you 
didn't want? On the contrary, 
didn't you find the advertising in- 
teresting and instructive—just as 
you and your wife find it now? I 
can answer for you. You did; and 
you do. 

“For advertising, whether in 
newspaper or magazine, is news. It 
tells you what is most recent and 
most nearly perfect in automo- 
biles, motor boats, fishing tackle, 
golf clubs, razors, shaving soap, 
clothes, shoes, hats, plumbing 
fixtures, oil burners, insurance, and 
all the thousand other things you 
use—all the things, including radio, 
that contribute to your comfort 
and security and happiness. 
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“It tells your wife what is new- 
est and most nearly perfect in 
clothes, in foods, in house furnish- 
ings, in amusements, in schools— 
in all the thousand things that will 
enable her to lead a happier life 
and enable her, besides, to create 
and operate a healthier, more 
wholesome, more livable environ- 
ment for your household. 

“By learning how to live more 
civilized lives we Americans have 
set up and maintained the world’s 
highest standard of living. 

“You ask me if I think advertis- 
ing misleads. You say it lies. I 
say advertising doesn’t, but some 
advertisers do. 

“In a drought-stricken State, 
a rainfall would bring life and 
renewed hope to thousands of 
farmers—but deep distress to a 
city-dwelling professor if the rain 
should blow in through his study 
window and drench the manuscript 
of his forthcoming book on the 
demise of capitalism. Blessings are 
seldom unmixed. 

“As Lincoln reminded us, you 
can’t fool all the people all the 
time. Business structures such as 
ours cannot stand upon a founda- 
tion of untruth. Without honesty 
to customers, without fair dealing, 
a business enterprise cannot sur- 
vive. Without a good reputation, it 
cannot live. And the more con- 
spicuous the enterprise, the harder 
it will strive to keep its good name 
unsoiled. Thus, instead of present- 
ing an opportunity to deceive, ad- 
vertising imposes an obligation to 
tell the truth. 


Has Even Benefited 
the Professors 


“You have been listening to the 
skeptics. You have been reading 
the professors. You have wondered. 
And I’ve been wondering, too. 

“T’ve been wondering, Mr. So- 
and-So, how the professors—and 
especially the professors—have 
failed to see that it is to advertis- 
ing that they owe their scholarship. 
Without advertising there would 
have been no economic situation in 
which colleges and _ universities 
could have been built; and if, by 
some miracle the seats of higher 
learning had been brought into ex- 
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N OR LOSE, the Detroit Tigers have given 
America a new thrill—a fighting combination de- 
termined to be champs! 


Detroit is like that. And it backs its champions to the 
limit. Not only in baseball, but in all the varied sporting 
events that express the varied and active life of this energetic 
city. And in all the varied and commercial activities that 
make the name of Detroit known throughout the world .. . 
that make Detroit the Fourth Great Market of America! 


The Detroit News is a Detroit champion . . . an Ameri- 
can record holder, in many respects. In amount of adver- 
tising printed in 1934, out of all the daily newspapers in the 
United States it stands FOURTH. 


We are proud to have been next to The New York Times. 
We are proud to hold the edge on the Chicago Tribune. Great 
papers in great markets! Among the world’s best! But the 
Detroit News is in there all the time, for the last 20 years 
among the first five newspapers in total advertising. 


The reason for the strength and prestige of the Detroit 
News is plain. 


It does its job like a champion. It goes direct to its ob- 
jectives—the HOMES OF DETROIT. It is not interested 
in cifculation that flies over the fence into Canada—or 
bears a date other than 
the date of issue... . 
EVERY COPY OF 
THE DETROIT 
NEWS IS A HOME 
RUN! 


The Detroit News has better 
than 84% of its Sunday and 
94% of its week-day circulation 
concentrated in the Detroit 
Trading Area where the bet- 
ter the section, the better The 
News covers it. It bas the 
largest circulation in this area 
of any Detroit newspaper! 


The Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 
New York Chicago 


I. A. KLEIN, Inc., 50 E. 42ND ST. J. E. LUTZ, 180 NO, MICHIGAN 
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istence anyway, then without ad- 
vertising—or without still another 
miracle—there would have been 
no economic situation in which the 
professors’ dads would have been 
able to send the professors-to-be to 
school. And two miracles for one 
set of professors seem entirely too 
much. 

“On the purely practical side, I 
have wondered why the doubters 
cannot see that if advertising has 
accomplished no more than to help, 


— 
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mightily, in making present-day 
America, then advertising has 
justified itself. And, as the doubt- 
ers talk about waste, I wonder 
why they cannot see just a little 
farther and understand that, if 
there had been no advertising, a 
Ford today would cost about 
$20,000. 

“Have I bored you? Have I con- 
vinced you? Well, anyway, we've 
accomplished something. I have re- 
convinced myself.” 


+ 


Ford to Broadcast Series 


HEN the World Series of 

1934 goes on the air, its 
ethereal sponsor will be the Ford 
Motor Company. The broadcasting 
privilege comes high. As_ the 
linguists of sporting circles would 
phrase it, Ford will lay $100,000 
on the line. 

As the same linguists would fur- 
ther phrase it, the Ford contribu- 
tion will go two ways—$58,000 
toward getting the nut off (i. e, 
meeting the series’ expense) and 


— 


With Aitkin-Kynett 

Robert W. Clark, former apparatus ad- 
vertising manager of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, has 
joined the staff of The Aitkin-Kynett 
Company of Philadelphia. With Westing- 
house, Mr. Clark was responsible for 
the planning and production of adver- 
tising of equipment sold to industrial 
markets and for its line of unit air con- 
ditioning apparatus. 

° . 7” 


Eureka Vacuum Advances Wells 
W. H. Wells has been advanced to 
the position of Eastern sales manager 
of the Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Com- 
= with headquarters at New York. He 
as been with the Philadelphia division 
of the company. 
_ . . 
“Time” Promotes Sadler 
Time, Inc., New York, has appointed 
George B. Sadler as Eastern advertising 
manager of Time. He has been on the 
sales staff of Time since 1928. 
o . = 
Joins Warman and Hall 
Henry L. Barber, former account ex- 
ecutive with Addison Vars, Inc., wt 
falo, has joined Warman and Hall, 
vertising agency, also of that city. 


$42,000 to the players’ piece (i. e, 
their share of the profits). 

The broadcasts, carried by both 
the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany and the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System, will go on the air on 
October 2 from the park of the 
team that wins the American 
League pennant; and from this 
distance it looks as if that park 
will be the Tigers’ ballground in 
Mr. Ford’s own home town—De- 
troit. 


+ 
Mortimer Lowell Adds to Staff 


Edward Hamburger has joined the 
staff of the Mortimer Lowell Company, 
New York, as a copy writer. He for- 
merly was advertising manager of the 
Bulova Watch Company and of the 
Holeproof Hosiery Company. Most re- 
cently he was in charge of direct mail 
* a Hecht Company, Washington, 


Gill Returns to G-E 

F. W. Gill, Jr., has again joined the 
sales promotion department at Nela 
Park, Cleveland, of the General Electric 
Company. He ‘left G-E about eighteen 
months ago to become co-publisher of 
the Arlington, N. J., Observer. 

* * e 
Buys Ludington “News” 

The Ludington, Mich., Daily News 
has been purchased from the estate of 
G. H. D. Sutherland by J. A. McFar 
land, of St. Louis. Mr. McFarland has 
become editor and publisher. 


° . . 
Appoints Branstater-Hammond 


Branstater-Hammond, New York, has 
been appointed to handle the medical ad- 
vertising of the E. T. Wright Company, 
Rockland, Mass. 
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Dividend—WNot Price Cut 


Garcia Grande Makes Store Tests Before Advertising 50 Per 
Cent Reduction 


By Jerome Klorfein 


Vice-President, Garcia Grande Cigars, Incorporated 


A® in many other industries 
within the last few years, there 
has been a gradual change in the 
field of cigar manufacturing. Com- 
petition had reached a high point. 
Marketing experts had been em- 
ployed by the different production 
units to seek solutions for the 
many problems that arose from 
such keen competition. An unusual 
change that occurred was in the 
public acceptance of the 5-cent 
cigar. 

As a part of our merchandising 
policy, which has been successful 
for over thirty years, we manu- 
factured both’a 5-cent and 10-cent 
cigar. The former was called the 
“Baby” and the latter the “Queen.” 
The “Baby” size was the smaller 
cigar and the “Queen” the larger 
shaped cigar. It became evident 
to us that the current trend was 
toward the 5-cent cigar, and in 
view of this fact we exerted most 
of our sales effort behind this unit. 

This swing toward the cheaper 
cigar was not only a question of 
economic necessity—cigar manu- 
facturers were developing a larger 
and better 5-cent cigar than had 
ever previously been produced. 
Along with the current trend, the 
Baby size increased in demand, 
while the sales of the Queen had 
remained fairly static. 

At one of our weekly confer- 
ences it was suggested by one of 
our executives to reduce the price 
of the Queen to 5 cents. Months 
of deliberation between our buyers 
and our executives immediately 
followed this suggestion. We 
found that owing to the advantages 
of purchasing our stock of tobacco 
during a depressed period, and due 
to the fact that such a price re- 
duction would greatly increase our 
volume of business, we were able 
to make such a daring move. 

This would not onlv immediately 


increase our 5-cent business, but at 
the same time pass on to the con- 
sumer the savings which had ac- 
crued from the wise purchases of 
large quantities of raw material in 
the open market. It was felt that 
tobacco which was intended for the 
use of 10-cent cigars, having been 
bought at unusually low prices, 
rightfully belonged to those con- 
sumers who made it possible for 
us to make such purchases, and 
that they should be given the real 
advantage. 

The only problem was whether 
this particular shape would be 
pleasing to the Baby smoker and 
also garner for us a bumper crop 
of smokers of competitive brands 
of cigars. 

Some 500 stores were chosen for 
a test throughout the metropolitan 
and urban districts surrounding 
New York City and other large 
centers such as Chicago, Cleveland 
and Detroit. In each store we 
placed on the counter a box of 
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Babies. The sale of this size was 
accurately checked by our divi- 
sional managers and within a short 
time we then placed a box of 
Queens (priced at 5 cents) along- 
side of the box of Babies. We im- 
mediately ascertained that the sale 
of these two sizes far exceeded the 
sale of any one competitive brand. 

Subsequently, the box of Babies 
was removed from the counter, but 
the sale of Queens continued to go 
ahead. However, upon questioning 
the individual dealers we found 
that in spite of the fact that the 
Queen remained on the counter in 
a prominent position, numerous 
smokers insisted on the Baby size. 
This would indicate that we have 
secured two individual shapes 
which appeal to two different types 
of smokers in the 5-cent field. It 
was also more or less proved that 
our sales volume would be greatly 
benefited by the reduction of the 
Queen to 5 cents. 

The question of advertising was 
the next important factor to con- 
sider. The opening advertisement 
carried with it the caption, “Collect 
Your 50% Dividend.” In the last 
few years, the declaration of a divi- 
dend has been hailed as an almost 
epoch-making event, and conse- 
quently the public interest in such a 
message was immediately aroused. 
So appealing was the nature of 
this campaign, that the sale on the 
Queen size showed a decided in- 
crease almost immediately, while 


o 


Nostane Products to Loewy 


Nostane Products Corporation, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., has appointed the Loewy 
Advertising Agency, New York, as ad- 
vertising counsel. This agency will di- 
rect campaigns for the following 
roducts of the company: Dr. Browns 
ooth Powder, Baby Oil, Food-Lax and 
Dabon Brushless Shaving Cream. The 
campaign on Dr. Browns Tooth Powder 
will be released shortly in various out- 
of-town papers. 
i - 


Joins “Register” and “Tribune” 


John W. Moffett, former Eldora, 
Iowa, publisher, has joined the national 
advertising department of the Des 
Moines, Iowa, Register and Tribune. 
He formerly was for six years editor 
and publisher of the Eldora, Iowa, 
Herald Ledger. 
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orders from our branches and dis- 
tributors throughout the country 
indicated that there were still many 
smokers who wanted the smaller 
shaped cigars. We also employed 
liberally such dealer helps as win- 
dow streamers, window displays, 
outdoor and indoor displays of all 
types, and also used with a great 
deal of success large twenty-four- 
sheets scattered throughout the 
metropolitan area. 

Our fall campaign which begins 
during the week of September 24 
and will run through Christmas 
will be twice as large as the previ- 
ous campaign. Most of the char- 
acteristic elements of typography 
and layouts will remain unchanged. 
The message instead of being 
“Collect Your 50% Dividend” will 
read “Garcia Grande Continues Its 
50% Dividend.” This will convey 
to the consumer the message that 
the reduction of the price of the 
Queen size has become a perma- 
nent plank in our merchandising 
platform, and he is therefore as- 
sured of enjoying a quality cigar 
at a satisfactory price. 

A high pitch of enthusiasm per- 
meates our entire organization. 
Broadsides of new copy are con- 
stantly being mailed to salesmen 
along with sales letters urging them 
to do their part. The three factors 
of sales efforts, advertising and 
quality have all served their pur- 
pose to make our campaign a huge 
success. 


+ 


E. Katz Appointments 


M. J. Flynn, formerly with the New 
York office of the E. Katz Special Ad- 
vertising Agency, publishers’ represen- 
tative, has been transferred to take 
charge of the Katz Philadelphia office. 
He takes the place of D. E. Duryea, 
who is on an extended sick leave. J. V. 
Conger, formerly with the Orange, 
N. J., Courier, has joined the Katz 
New York sales staff. F. L. Williams, 
formerly with the Atlanta Constitution, 
has been added to the organization’s 
Atlanta staff. 


Has Grain Malt Account 

The American Malting Company, De- 
troit, grain malt for breweries and dis- 
tilleries, has appointed the Simons- 
Michelson Company, of that city, to 
handle its advertising. 
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A GOOD MARKET 
GETS BETTER ! 


Today, the Indianapolis Radius 
is outstanding among the nation's 
markets in favorable sales possi- 
bilities. Every survey gives in- 
dication of only slight drought 
damage ... and of greater buy- 
ing power than this rich, compact central Indiana 
market has enjoyed in a number of years. 























Constantly improving economic conditions . 
plus the effective and economical one-paper cov- 
erage of The News . . . makes the Indianapolis 


Radius well worth intensive selling effort NOW| 
AVERAGE CIRCULATION 8 MONTHS 1934— 145,604 


THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


SELLS THE INDIANAPOLIS RADIUS 
New York: Chicago: 











Dan A. Carroll J. E. Lutz 
110 East 42nd Streei 180 N. Michigan Ave. 
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ANNOUNCING 


THE APPOINTMENT 
of 


FreEbD LEwis 


BUSINESS MANAGER 


of 


PICTORIAL REVIEW 
MAGAZINE 


PICTORIAL REVIEW PATTERNS 
EXCELLA PATTERNS 


Mr. Lewis has been elected Vice-President 
and Treasurer of the Laurelton Corporation 
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3,000 Dealers in Sales Drive 


Armstrong Cork Gets Nation-Wide Retail Backing in Fall 
Consumer Contest 


By Ralph Winslow 


Armstrong Cork Company, Lancaster, Pa. 


THE Armstrong Cork Company 
this month is launching a na- 
tion-wide promotion on Quaker 
Rugs. It is based on the simple 
principle that if customers can be 
ied into its retailers’ stores there 
is a pretty good chance that they 
will become interested to the buy- 
ing point in bright and cheerful 
floor coverings. 

The mechanism devised to bring 
about this happy result is, as one 
might expect, a contest. "Because 
of the completeness of the tie-up 
with retailers it promises to sur- 
pass even the Blue Ribbon cam- 
paign which was so successful last 
year. 

This 


year’s promotion centers 


around five rugs which have been 


designated as All-American pat- 
terns. Rugs selected for this group 
were picked with a judicious eye 
toward style and sales trends. Pat- 
terns also are sufficiently varied— 
ranging from floral designs to a 
modernistic rug—to meet a rather 
wide range of individual prefer- 
ence. 

A first prize of $1,000 and 102 
other cash prizes are being offered 
for the photograph of the prettiest 
room with one of the All-American 
Rugs on the floor. In addition to 
the cash prizes, every person send- 
ing in a photograph will receive a 
box of corks prepared for the con- 
test, including sizes for nearly 
every household purpose—for ex- 
tract bottles, vials, jugs and other 
containers that need new stoppers. 
In selecting the “consolation” 
prizes, the company was careful 
to choose an item not sold in the 
stores, thus avoiding any possible 
kick-back from merchants. 

Opening announcements of the 
contest were scheduled to appear 
in magazines with large circula- 
tions beginning September 9. Full- 
page color advertisements will be 
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used during the fall season. The 
magazine pages, with the headline 
“A Photograph Like This May 
Win $1,000,” feature the five rug 
patterns and invite persons who 
wish to enter the contest to visit 
their local dealer for further de- 
tails. 

Thus the customer must visit the 
dealer to get complete information. 
And she must purchase a rug in 
order to be eligible. Her next step 
is to take a photograph of the 
room in her home in which the 
rug has been placed, after which 
she takes the picture to the store, 
has it endorsed, and mails it to the 
manufacturer. Naturally, in order 
to make the contest perfectly fair, 
all professional photographers are 
barred as are Armstrong and store 
employees. The attractiveness of 
the room and not the photographic 
excellence of the picture is to be 
the basis on which awards are to 
be made. 


Kodak Dealers Asked to 
Tie-in with Contest 


The Armstrong Bureau of In- 
terior Decoration is to be the sole 
judge of the merit of the photo- 
graphs submitted in the contest, 
which closes November 30, 1934. 
An interesting sidelight on the con- 
test is the article appearing in the 
September issue of the “Kodak 
Salesman,” published by the East- 
man Kodak Company, in which 
Eastman urges its dealers to cash 
in on the contest by featuring 
films suitable for making the in- 
terior shots required for the con- 
test. 

Persons who enter the competi- 
tion must visit the dealer’s store 
twice. As a result of this, to date 
approximately 3,000 retailers have 
requested promotion material for 
co-operative campaigns, nearly 
500,000 folders giving the rules of 
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the contest have been distributed 
to merchants upon request and or- 
ders are being received daily from 
other stores for campaign mate- 
rial. 

Complete, portfolios outlining 
every phase of the promotion were 
placed in the hands of the sales- 
men of the company’s wholesalers, 
as well as its own direct sales 
force, well in advance of the con- 
test opening. 

Among the promotional activities 
suggested for retailers are local 
newspaper advertisements to tie-in 
with the national contest, window 
and departmental displays of the 
five All-American Quaker Rugs, 
display cards, window streamers, 
pennants to use on the actual rugs, 
cutout displays which can be used 
as a group or singly, Quaker Girl 
costumes for elevator girls and 
girl clerks in home furnishings de- 
partments, lapel pennants for the 
entire store personnel bearing the 
message, “Ask Me How to Win 
$1,000 Prize,” and a number of 
publicity stunts to focus attention 
on Quaker Rugs during the period 
of the contest. 

An example of the way in which 
wholesalers and retailers are co- 
operating is furnished by the local 
campaign planned in Nashville, 
Tenn. Here the Armstrong whole- 
saler and twenty-five dealers are 
using an eight-page newspaper sec- 
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tion as their opening shot. Windows 
in all stores were blanked out for 
one day prior to the showing of 
the five rugs. Through a hook-up 
with a local theater, a lobby dis- 
play of the rugs was secured. In 
addition to a screen trailer plug- 
ging the contest, a local radio star 
was engaged to appear on the stage 
in Quaker Girl costume during a 
four-day period. In the stores 
themselves the rugs were to be 
given the spotlight and if there 
aren’t a lot of photographs sub- 
mitted from Nashville it won’t be 
because the dealers in that section 
didn’t put their shoulders to the 
wheel. 

If last year’s campaign is any 
criterion, patterns other than those 
selected for the contest also will 
receive a decided sales impetus. In 
that campaign four rugs were se- 
lected as Blue Ribbon Winners by 
ballots distributed through stores 
and other channels, asking women 
to give their preference, as to style, 
pattern, border treatment, and 
color. 

While these four rugs naturally 
were sales leaders for the year, 
dealers reported that other rugs in 
the line benefited, since traffic in 
the floor coverings departments 
was greatly increased by the pro- 
motion and in many cases the pros- 
pects were traded up to more ex- 
pensive types of floor. coverings 


ae 


Everyone who competes receives this box of corks, including sizes for 
almost every household use 
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25 per cent more New York 


fer $30 for their 
suits are rea their homes 


per advertisin§ dollar by The New 


any other 


newspaper. 


Revealed by figures from 
the Polk Consumer Census 























Green U. S. Signal for Radio 


Message from President and Others to Broadcasters’ Convention 
Brings Cheer to All Business 


By Bernard A. Grimes 


Telegraph from 
Printers’ INK Headquarters 
Cincinnati, Sept. 18. 


HE Roosevelt Administration, it 

seems, is perfectly willing after 
all to talk cold turkey with any 
responsible and reputable element 
of the country’s business and tell 
it just what it can and cannot do 
under the New Deal. 

This was strikingly demon- 
strated at the twelfth annual con- 
vention of the National Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters which met 
here yesterday and which expects 
to conclude its deliberations to- 
morrow (Wednesday). 

For sometime broadcasters have 
worried themselves sick over the 
threat of Government censorship. 
Fragments of news filtering out of 
Washington from time to time 
have caused them to believe or 
rather to fear that they were about 
to lose their constitutional guar- 
antees of free speech. Other 
threats or imaginary threats 
loomed big. They were handi- 
capped, as all business is handi- 
capped, when it has to guess as to 
its privileges—how far it may go 
in this way or in that. 

But now radio knows. As long 
as it is decent it can go ahead with 
confidence and with definite knowl- 
edge of how the aforesaid consti- 
tutional privileges are interpreted 
by the Government. | 

The clean-cut pronouncements 
which thus reassure radio and re- 
move all doubts and fears from the 
minds of broadcasters came to this 
convention from these three offi- 
cers of the Government who are 
fully entitled to speak with au- 
thority : 

The President of the United 
States himself. 

Hampson Gary, Federal Com- 
munications Commissioner. 

Ewin L. Davis, vice-chairman 


of the Federal Trade Commission, 

The three conveyed the unmis- 
takable impression that Govern- 
mental regulation of business and 
whip-cracking over its goings and 
comings are going to be kept at 
the absolute irreducible minimum. 

All of which, in the humble 
judgment of your correspondent, 
is just about the most cheerful 
message American business has had 
in many a moon. For, if the Gov- 
ernment is thus able and willing 
to get right down to the grass 
roots with the radio business, it 
will obviously do the same thing 
with ofher elements in the com- 
mercial structure if given an op- 
portunity. 

Broadcasters and all who at- 
tended the convention will leave this 
town tomorrow night with the set- 
tled conviction, to quote somebody 
or other, that “God reigns and the 
Government in Washington still 
lives.” They have been cheered 
mightily, their course has been ac- 
curately set and it is now up to 
them to proceed in strict accor- 
dance with the specifications that 
have been set down in black and 
white. If, hereafter, they stray 
from the road that is called 
straight, they will have nobody to 
blame but themselves; they cannot 
plead ignorance. 

First, the message from Pres- 
ident Roosevelt which came in the 
form of a letter to Alfred J. Mc- 
Cosker, president of the association. 
Wrote the President: 


The co-operation given by your 
members in these discussions, over 
the past twelve months, has given 
me great faith in the American 
system of broadcasting. I know, 
as you must, that the American 
system of broadcasting is a regu- 
latory system and by its every 
fundamental principle relegates the 
thought of censorship to the back- 
ground of the minds of everyone 
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who really knows and appreciates 
your policies and daily problems. 
The American system of broadcast- 
ing assures an equality of freedom 
similar to that freedom which has 
been and is the keystone of the 
American press. 

I am not unmindful of another 
benefit which radio gives all the 
people and to all classes of business. 
That is a stimulation of buying 
power and its assistance to com- 
merce generally. 

I know this convention will carry 
forward another year of successful 
achievement and assure you that 
you have my good wishes and those 
of the entire country. 


And then came Mr. Gary. He is 
a member of the new Communica- 
tions Commission to which, at the 
specific request of the President, 
Congress this year transferred all 
powers over radio previously vested 
in the Federal Trade Commission. 
The new Commission continues to 
be beseiged for legislation that 
would bring broadcasting under 
still further Federal control and 
seriously restrict the industry’s 
transmitting and program freedom. 
Commissioner Gary vigorously 
combatted the idea that the Com- 
mission plans to exercise any cen- 
sorship. 

“We of the Communications Com- 
mission under the law have no 
power of censorship over radio,” he 
said, “and we desire none. Radio 
should be maintained as a free 
American enterprise.” 

While Commissioner Gary highly 
complimented broadcasters on hav- 
ing accomplished a good job up to 
date, he expressed the hope that 
they would be the first to admit 
that there is much room for im- 
provement. 

“Regulation may come,” he ad- 
mitted, “but it will be to bar from 
wave lengths the vicious, indecent 
and profane. And this of course is 
not an exercise of censorship. 

“We hear often today the word 
censorship, of an alleged threat- 
ened interference in the freedom 
of speech, the press and the air. Is 
there an American, familiar with 
our history and traditions and with 
the provisions of the Constitution 
of the United States, who truly be- 
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lieves his Government desires, or 
would attempt, such a preposterous 
thing? The question answers itself. 
Certainly it is not censorship to 
bar from the wave lengths the vi- 
cious, the indecent, the profane. The 
law compels this be done. 

“In: the proper employment of 
radio facilities, the United States 
Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia has held that one may 
not demand, as of right, the con- 
tinued use of an instrumentality of 
interstate commerce for strictures 
upon character, for the criticism 
of religious practices, for the satis- 
faction of personal malice, or to 
indulge in slander, which opinion 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States, on certiorari, refused to 
disturb, thus, in effect, leaving this 
the law of the land. 

“This doctrine accords with the 
familiar and fundamental principle 
that free speech does not include 
unrestricted license. The broad rule 
governing matters of this kind is, 
of course, to be found in the legis- 
lative yardstick ‘public convenience, 
interest or necessity.’ The Supreme 
Court, in construing these words, 
has said that the standard set up 
is not so indefinite as to confer un- 
limited power, that ‘the requirement 
is to be interpreted by its context, 
by the nature of radio transmission 
and reception, and by the scope, 
character and quality of services.’ 


Past Conduct of 
Licensees 


“In considering whether public 
interest will be served by the re- 
newal of a license, the courts have 
held the Commission has not erred 
in taking into consideration the 
past conduct of licensees. This, the 
courts have said, is not censorship. 
The rule ‘By their fruits ye shall 
know them’ may sometimes seem 
harsh in its application, but we 
must visualize the wide-spread dam- 
age that would follow uncontrolled 
abuse of the air—by even a single 
station—broadcasting, let us say, 
false, misleading and fraudulent 
advertising. And there could be 
abuses graver than this. 

“Insofar as the broadcasting of 
obscene, indecent or profane lan- 
guage is concerned, the courts have, 
of course, sustained as constitu- 
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tional this statutory provision. Reg- 
ulation such as this is not censor- 
ship. 

“These decisions do not restrict 
—on the contrary they safeguard— 
our constitutional guarantees. So 
much, then, as to license, never a 
part of free speech. 


The Listener Comes 
First in Radio 

“Let me assure you. Nothing rev- 
olutionary is in view. Naturally, we 
shall bend every effort to improve 
the existing set-up for the benefit 
of the public’s reception and for 
your benefit. We recognize, of 
course, that there must be a sound 
economic as well as technical basis 
for the broadcasting structure. But 
the technical basis must not be 
disturbed if it will seriously affect 
adequate service to the listener. 
The listener comes first—and espe- 
cially the remote listener on the 
farms and in the villages whose 
happy existence is so definitely 
bound up with radio entertainment 
and education.” 


After having digested the senti- 
ments of President Roosevelt and 


Commissioner Gary, which they 
heard yesterday, the broadcasters 
today (Tuesday) heard from Fed- 
eral Trade Commissioner Davis. 
Mr. Davis discussed the procedure 
of the Federal Trade Commission 
in issuing cease and desist orders 
against fraudulent advertising. 
Censorship, he emphatically de- 
clared, is the last thing of which 
the Commission is thinking. 

“All of the reputable newspapers 
and magazines,” he said, “have 
given their hearty co-operation to 
the Commission in its efforts to 
prevent false advertising in their 
publications, and associations of 
advertisers, advertising agents and 
publishers have adopted resolutions 
in recent years including the pres- 
ent year, condemning false adver- 
tising. 

“However, there is always a per- 
centage of the people who will not 
observe fair methods of competition 
unless forced to do so by the strong 
arm of the law. Because of this, 
the Commission must continually 
exercise its authority against ad- 
vertisers who resort to false adver- 
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tising, advertising agents wh 
write, encourage and place for pub- 
lication such advertising, and pub- 
lishers who continue to publish ad- 
vertising copy containing false or 
misleading representations, and 
such broadcasting stations as may 
permit such violations. 

“Ethical advertisers—and they 
include the great majority—require 
little or no regulation. Their own 
self-respect and regard for the 
proprieties prompt them to tell the 
truth. However, among our yast 
population, there will probably al- 
ways be some unscrupulous adver- 
tisers, and unless curbed by some 
authority, they are apt to trespass 
upon truth and decency. 

“Not a small part of the mis- 
chief lies in the fact that unre- 
strained, dishonest advertisers have 
in times past set a pace of gross 
exaggeration, if not outright falsi- 
fication, which the advertising 
agents of more ethical houses felt 
necessary to follow to some degree 
at least, in order to get, or hold, 
business. 


An Increasing Demand for 
Clean Advertising 


“Naturally, there were com- 
plaints that the Commission was 
not giving proper attention to radi 
advertising, and even charges of 
discrimination have been made 
Furthermore, there has not only 
been an increasing demand on the 
part of the general public for clea 
advertising, but publishers, associa- 
tions, advertising associations and 
many trade associations themselves 
have recently demanded a clean-up 
along advertising lines, as hereto- 
fore indicated. Generally speak- 
ing, the resolutions adopted by 
these organizations go as far as the 
Federal Trade Commission 
against false and dishonest adver- 
tising. 

“As a matter of fact, the Fed- 
eral Government is under a higher 
duty to keep radio broadcasts free 
from unlawful advertising than 
perhaps any other form of adver- 
tising. No broadcasting station can 
operate without a license from the 
Federal Government to do s0 
Aside from the fact that such li- 
censees are given without cost very 
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valuable and much sought privi- 
leges, the Government certainly 
cannot afford to be placed in the 
attitude of licensing stations to 
violate the law or permit others to 
do so. 

“The statutory basis for granting 
a broadcasting license is ‘public 
convenience, necessity or interest.’ 
In other words, the station is au- 
thorized to render a public service. 
The only justification for radio ad- 
vertising is that the station or 
system may be maintained finan- 
cially for the purpose of rendering 
a greater public service.” 

enry A. Bellows, chairman of 
the association’s legislative com- 
mittee, warned the members that 
another Tugwell Bill for regulat- 
ing advertising and merchandising 
of foods, drugs and cosmetics 
would most certainly come before 
Congress at the next session and 
that it would be much more dras- 
tic than the one which died a nat- 
ural and lingering death last winter. 

Mr. Bellows expressed the belief 
that the biggest fight broadcasters 
have ever had lies just ahead. His 
reasons for the statement lie in the 
fact that the industry escaped se- 
vere restrictive legislation last ses- 
sion because President Roosevelt 
had recommended that such legis- 
lation be deferred until the coming 
winter. 

Senator Dill, author of the Dill 
Radio Bill, which was enacted this 
year, challenged broadcasters to 
take steps to secure what he termed 
“the fullest freedom in the broad- 
casting of news.” 

It seemed to the Senator that the 
agreement signed by the networks 
and the press associations several 
months ago surrendered what he 
rhetorically called the “birthright 
of broadcasting.” He made the 
somewhat remarkable prediction 
that either the present associations 
must change the terms of this 
agreement so that stations can give 
up-to-the-minute news for longer 
periods of time or the stations will 
find means of telling news entirely 
independent of present associations. 

Today (Tuesday) Arthur D. 
Church, of the Midland Broadcast- 
ing Company, chairman of the 
Commerce Committee, presented 


some resolutions which, it was ex- 
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pected, would be acted 
Wednesday. 

One resolution asks for the ap- 
pointment of a committee to report 
on the feasibility of an organiza- 
tion which would function for 
radio similar to the services per- 
formed by the A.B.C. 

Another resolution recommended 
that all broadcasting stations use 
Standard Time exclusively, to the 
discontinuance of Daylight Saving 
Time. 

It seems that broadcasters, the 
same as newspaper publishers, have 
their troubles with the demands for 
merchandising co-operation, made 
by their advertisers. There was 
submitted a resolution recognizing 
the importance of merchandising 
work in stimulating the use of 
radio as an advertising medium by 
holding that such co-operation 
should be consistent with good 
business practice. Since the re- 
quirements of advertisers are not 
uniform, the resolution recom- 
mended that merchandising co-op- 
eration be limited to activities that 
do not cause additional expense to 
the station. Any special charges 
that should be incurred, the resolu- 
tion set forth, should be paid by 
the advertiser. 

* * * 


When the business of the con- 
vention turned to the election of 
officers, the announcements of the 
nominating committee were fol- 
lowed by a motion from the floor 
by E. B. Craney, KGTK, Butte. 
for an adjournment of a half hour 
for the submission of names of 
other candidates. 

At the end of that period, the 
election was held and the only of- 
fices contested were those of pres- 
ident and directors. 

The name of H. K. Carpenter, 
Radio Air Service Corporation, 
Cleveland, was submitted as a can- 
didate for president. The nominat- 
ing committee offered the name of 
J. Truman Ward, WLAC, Nash- 
ville. Mr. Ward was elected. 

Elected first vice-president was 
Lamkin Kay, WSB, Atlanta; sec- 
ond vice-president, Charles Meyers, 
KOIN, Portland, Oreg., and re- 
elected treasurer was Isaac D. 
Levy, WCAU, Philadelphia. 
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Converter Goes to Retailer 
in Style Campaign 


Color and Fashion Data Basis of This Trade Advertising 


Based on an Interview by Merle Higley with 
R. E. Binger 
Vice-President, Allied Kid Company 


HEN a converter of a basic 

commodity launches an exten- 
sive campaign in a trade publication 
that is directed at the retailer, the 
reasons for this new type of adver- 
tising, the policies that governed the 
campaign, the results achieved, are 
merchandising news. 

In May, 1933, the Allied Kid 
Company, an organization of three 
independent tanners—McNeely & 
Company, Standard Kid Company 
and Quaker City Morocco Com- 
pany—added a new member to the 
group, the New Castle Leather 
Company. The following Septem- 
ber, the company inaugurated 
weekly, full-page. ads, captioned 
“Facts and Forecasts,” featuring 
color information “timed” to help 
the retail store shoe buyer plan his 
purchases intelligently on the basis 
of fashion trends and consumer 
demand, together with sales promo- 
tion suggestions which could help 
him move his stocks on hand. This 
campaign with a 200 per cent in- 
crease in budget was an expansion 
of the regular trade advertising di- 
rected chiefly at the shoe manufac- 
turer, announcing new color lines, 
changes of prices and new ma- 
terials. It was the natural evolution 
of the promotional activities carried 
on before the merger by both Allied 
Kid and New Castle Leather indi- 
vidually. 

How best to combine, co-ordinate 
and capitalize on the fashion-mer- 
chandising efforts which had been 
developed individually and competi- 
tively by these two companies was 
one of the problems created by 
the merger. 

“Both companies,” says R. E. 
Binger, vice-president of Allied Kid, 
“had evolved the idea of selling 


their product to the point nearest 
the consumer. For about seven 
years, both companies had used 
the services of women with special 
fashion and merchandising experi- 
ence to advise them as to color 
trends. These executives also 
made frequent promotional trips, 
contacting the retailer, obtaining 
data as to sectional style variations 
and selling problems and giving 
fashion talks to store staffs. They 
also advised with shoe buyers 
about their problems of stock 
maintenance, turnover and profit, 
and publicized the distinctive fea- 
tures of their special brands. 


Quarterly Style Bulletin, 
Another Service 


“An additional exclusive service 
was a quarterly style bulletin, 
‘News from New Castle,’ which 
supplied the shoe retailer with color 
forecasts, fashion advice and sales 
promotion helps on how and when 
to sell these colors. The company 
officials decided that this personal 
contact promotional work carried 
on all over the country could best 
be conserved and supported by a 
new type of advertising directed at 
the trade, ' 

“We needed to publicize widely 
the name of the company and its 
constituent divisions which retained 
their brand identities and product 
specialties for which each one of 
the companies had been well known 
in the industry. This introductory 
story was followed up with sepa- 
rate full-page ads featuring the 
products of each division, stressing 
the idea with the retailer that al- 
most any shoe made, in every 
price-line group would be made 
from the leather line now made 
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TODAY'S SMARTEST OFFICES 


have borrowed a floor idea from the home! 


Armstrong Linoleum Floors ‘mum 
CUSTOM-LAID Of8 STANDARD DESIONS 


Advertisers know The Digest’s 


INK 


standing among busines 


men; now see its surprising influence among housewive 


Mx. magazines reach housewives; 
others boast of executive readership. 
Few claim both. 

Through ‘The Literary Digest, however, 
The Armstrong Cork Company has long 
reasoned that it reached both buying 
groups. 86% of The Digest’s circulation 
goes directly to the home, where women 
have the opportunity to read it; and 53.9% 
of The Digest’s male readers are execu- 
tives, proprietors, or professional men. 

To reach both groups, Armstrong em- 
ploys color advertisements like the two 
reproduced in black and white on these 


P 
“Whe one on the left is part of a cam- 
paign addressed to executives, selling 
Armstrong’s Linoleum Floors for business 
establishments. The one on the right is 
part of a campaign addressed to house- 
wives, selling Armstrong’s Linoleum Floors 
for every room in the “house.” 
Consumer inquiries have vindicated 


Armstrong’s judgment. In low cost pe 
quiry, The Digest has always made acrt 
able showing among all the maga 
on the “home” list, and has maintain 
regular lead in the “business” group. 

But of how much value are these 
quiries? Do they indicate buying int¢ 
and if so, to what degree? 

To find out, an impartial agency 
questionnaires to 500 of the women 
inquired and to 250 of the men wh 
quired. Did they see an Armstrong des 
Did they buy an Armstrong’s Linol@}rotimax 
Floor? How much did they pay for it? *"°"s 
they persuade any friends or associ 
to buy? 

The results of these surveys give fu 
mete evidence of The Digest’s al 
to produce tangible dollars-and-c 
results: 


FROM HOUSEWIVES 


1 58% of the women who sent inquiries sub 
talked to the dealer whose name was {urnish® 
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5 To sum up, Armstrong can reasonably account 
for 84 actual sales of $135.23 each for every 100 
Literary Digest inquiries of this character received. 


of the women who sent inquiries subsequently 
ght Armstrong's Linoleum Floors. 

women who bought Armstrong's Floors paid an 
rage of $55.45 apiece for them. 

every woman who sent an inquiry there were 4% 
tional women who heard the Armstrong story by 
d-of-mouth, and 1 out of every 27 also bought 
strong’= Floors as a direct result. 

um up, Armstrong can reasonably account for 61 
f $55.45 each for every 100 Literary 
s of this character received. 


al sales 
jest inquir 
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utives who sent inquiries subsequently 
jealer whose name was furnished. 

f the ex 
ght Arm 


utives who sent inquiries subsequently 
mng’s Linvleum Floors. 
executives who hought Armstrong’s Floors paid 
{ $135.23 for them. 
executive who sent an inquirv, there were 
3 friends or associates who heard the 
tory by word-of-mouth, and 1 out of every 
Armstrong's Linoleum Floors as a 


From these results it is apparent that 
Armstrong received as good results from 
women as from men in The Digest audi- 
ence, and that The Digest will produce 
results whether your product sells to men 
or women, executives or housewives. 

These Armstrong results, and the veri- 
fied results shown by Gem Razors, Davis 
Mackerel, Transatlantic Travel, Mongol 
Pencils, Ful-Vue Frames, Wright Arch 
Preserver Shoes, Lane Bryant Clothes for 
Women, and many others, are not exclu- 
sive. You can have them at low cost— 
now or in 1935— by advertising in The 
Literary Digest, 354 
Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 


ADVERTISING MONEY GOES 
A LONG,LONG WAY IN 
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available through a single market 
resource. Next, we branched out 
into the use of original shoe de- 
signs in order to illustrate to the 
shoe buyer how he could most ad- 
vantageously specify the materials 
and colors we had to offer, when 
-he detailed his manufacturing 
orders. 

“Trade response to this campaign 
has been most gratifying. Not 
only the shoe retailer to whom the 
advertising was primarily directed, 
but the shoe manufacturer himself 
took notice. Six or seven years 
ago, when New Castle initiated 
its fashion-merchandising bulletin, 
many shoe manufacturers resented 
this promotional activity. They 
said we went over their heads to 
their customers. Our answer was 
that the shoe retailer—except in 
the case of large department stores 
and chain outfits—was in a pretty 
precarious situation, because his 
choice of shoe colors and styles 
spelled success or ruin to his busi- 
ness each new season. 

“If we could give the retailer un- 
biased advice based on authentic 
fashion trends and forecasts—as to 


“) FACTS AND FORECASTS<“ 


ie a, a ee a 








the styling, buying and selling of 
shoes—we would help him improve 
his business by reducing mark- 
downs and losses due to bad ‘buys,’ 
and increase his volume and stock 
turns. Naturally, we hoped that 
he would attain this security and 
success by specifying our materials 
to his manufacturers. 

“In this present campaign in 
which we have used original shoe 
designs to illustrate the proper use 
of Allied Kid materials, we have 
had a definite, favorable reaction 
from a great many shoe manu fac- 
turers, evidenced not only in re- 
quests for permission to use de- 
signs in whole or in part that 
appeared in our advertisements, but 
also by requests for the names of 
the designers. Whether, at pres- 
ent, we can trace new business t 
the merchandising interest aroused 
by this new type of advertising, 
would be difficult to say. Our 
combined sales staffs have already 
contacted and sold—one or more 
seasons at least—practically every 
shoe manufacturer. The reaction 
of our salesmen to this advertising 
demonstrates that it is a real sell- 
ing help and a tremen- 
dous asset in obtaining 
preferential attention 
for our products.” 

The first problem was 
to differentiate the ex- 
isting trade advertising 
of each division of the 
new company, so that 
it could dramatize the 
distinctive merchandis- 
ing assets of each brand 
to the shoe manufac- 
turer and retailer. For 
years these had been 
advertised in a routine 
way in monthly trade 
publications. Analyzing 
the different lines from 
the combined viewpoint 
of fashion experience 
plus her knowledge oi 
the shoe-fashion de- 
mands of women con- 


+ 


Presenting valuable style 
information for the shoe 
retailer 
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sumers and the changing needs 
of shoe retailer and manufacturer, 
Miss Elizabeth Ambrose, advertis- 
ing manager, grouped the distinc- 
tive sales promotion characteristics 
of each brand as follows (a special 
type, layout and copy policy was 
adopted for each, as shown above, 
to visualize these differences) : 


Brand 
Quaker City 


Standard 


McNeely 


New Castle 


Special 

Character 

Staple. Reliable 
quality. Black and 
brown only. Ex- 
tensive men’s busi- 
ness. 


Wide color range. 
Suedes, linings, 
embossed leathers, 
glazed kids. Big 
business sub-deb 
shoes. 


Staple quality. 
Style colors. 


Style and quality 
leader. 


In addition to the above four 
distinct type faces, a fifth was em- 
Ploved for institutional advertising 
that was run on Allied Kid. 


BROWN 
FOR FALL VOLUME—MCNEELY N. 


BLU 
FOR REPLACEMENT BUSINESS—MCWEELY Mo 






















McNeely New Castle 

After the already established 
monthly trade advertising had been 
revamped into more productive 
sales promotion presentations, the 
company began a weekly campaign, 
using one full page plus one col- 
umn. These advertisements were 
captioned “Facts and Forecasts.” 
After seven institutional ads, the 


New Type of 

Advertising 

Bold type face. Institutional 
copy. 


Smart, modern type. Snappy, 
humorous copy. New Yorker- 
ish illustrations. 


Modern, fashion-editorial type. 
Timely style copy plus quality 
selling. 


(Continuation of New Castle’s 
policy when independent.) 
Smart, feminine, special type. 
Fashion forecast and merchan- 
dising copy and illustrations. 


balance of the year’s campaign 
featured fashion in weekly news 
heads : “Extra-Watch Repeal Fash- 


ion,” “The Biggest Blue Season 
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in Years,” “The Return of the 
Afternoon Shoe,” “Two Kinds of 
Travel Shoes,” and so on. This 
series, which is still running, is il- 
lustrated with original shoe de- 
signs—sometimes tied-up with cos- 
tume croquis. Reprints of the first 
ad were mailed to an initial list 
of 450 names. Additional requests 
for copies have already increased 
this weekly mailing list to 600 
names, 

Traveling in Canada last spring, 
the sales manager for the Stand- 
ard Division found so many manu- 
facturers constantly using there 
ads that he assembled a complete 
new list of names for that terri- 
tory, insisting at the same time 
that they receive regularly copies 
of the weekly reprints. 

A Northwestern shoe retailer 
wrote: “We enjoy your Facts and 
Forecasts. We believe they con- 
tain a great deal of valuable infor- 
mation.” And many buyers are 
putting them to work in their 
stores—basing their stock plans 
and merchandising programs on 
their forecasts, asking for extra 
copies to use in training their 
salespeople in the fashion-selling 
points of the new fall merchandise 
and even using copy information 
and layout ideas in their store ad- 
vertising. 

Commenting on the evolution of 
fashion-merchandising and its im- 
portant place in distribution today, 
Miss Rhea Nichols, stylist and 
fashion analyst, says: “In the five 
or six years I have been contacting 
consumers, retailers and manufac- 
turers, there has been a tremendous 
development in consumer knowl- 
edge of shoe colors and fashions. 
Today, women are demanding the 
newest fashions and the same smart 
colors in the $2.95 shoe as in the 


— 


Heads Lloyd Sales 


Clyde B. Dalrymple has been ap- 

inted sales manager of the Lloyd 

anufacturing Company, Menominee, 
Mich., succeeding his late twin brother, 
Claude M. Dalrymple. The new sales 
manager for the last several years has 
been in charge of sales of the Haywood- 
Wakefield Company. As sales manager 
of Lloyd, Mr. Dalrymple also assumes 
the duties of sales promotion formerly 
handled by W. F. Doyle, resigned. 
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$12.50 shoe. Both tanner and 
manufacturer who expect to re- 
main in business and maintain a 
steady volume at a profit are 
obliged to regard styling and fash- 
ion promotion as an integral ele- 
ment—just as necessary to sales 
success as quality and integrity of 
product—both being indispensable 
elements. 

“Even as recently as 1928, many 
shoe retailers were prone to con- 
centrate their buying with a few 
manufacturers, season after sea- 
son. Some manufacturers, in mak- 


ing up their new lines, came to 
count regularly on receiving a 
certain percentage of these re- 
tailers’ new seasons’ ‘buys.’ 


“But this pleasantly stable situ- 
ation has been changed radically in 
the last three years by the demands 
of women-consumers who have be- 
come fashion-wise in ever-increas- 
ing numbers, requiring colors and 
styles these retailers could not buy 
in many cases from their habitual 
market resources. Since these 
women were customers whose pat- 
ronage was important to the re- 
tailer, he began to hunt for new 
manufacturing sources. And cer- 
tain manufacturers, alert to these 
significant trends in women’s buy- 
ing demands, studied their wants 
and the needs of the retailer. 

“The result has been to inten- 
sify competition, increase creative- 
ness and ingenuity in design and 
to improve style standards in all 
price-line groups. Unquestionably, 
our weekly fashion ads have been 
timed exactly right to exert a stab- 
ilizing influence during this evo 
lutionary period in shoe merchan- 
dising and have exercised a sound, 
practical, and authoritative fash- 
ion leadership much needed and 
eagerly followed.” 


— 


New Camel Program 


Camel Caravan, featuring Walter 
O’Keefe as master-of-ceremonies, is a 
new series of half-hour programs to be 
broadcast twice a week over a network 
of eighty-eight stations beginning Oc- 
tober 2. Sponsored by the R. J. Reynolds 
Company, maker of Camel cigarettes, 
the program will be heard every Tues- 
day from 10 to 10:30 p.m., EST, and 
each Thursday from 9 to 9:30 p.m. 
EST. 
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site Served by Sunpaper Carriers 
dically in 
omren BALTIMOREANS have certain well defined pref- 
-increas- erences, For one thing, they want The Sunpapers 
lors and delivered by Carrier. And this preference is as 
ot ho pronounced among residents of suburban Baltimore. 
tua 

e these 
10se pat- On forty Sunpaper routes of suburban Baltimore 
the re- there are 39,247 occupied houses. Sunpaper Car- 
~ new riers serve 34,375, or 87.6 per cent of them. It is 
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to these o the homes of these high-purchasing-power sec- 
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AND well-filled pay envelopes are being passed 
out on pay-day in Worcester, Massachusetts. Few 
cities anywhere maintain such stability of buying 
power through all the passing vicissitudes of 
industry. 


Sure—we had a textile strike in Worcester! But pickets in front 
of textile shops had no effect on factories turning out machine tools, 
abrasive wheels, skates, trolley cars, firearms, valentines, vacuum 
cleaners, boilers, wrenches, airplane parts and other products for 
which Worcester is famous. 


Worcester county manufactures more than 3,000 different 
products. No one industry produces so much as six per cent of 
Worcester county manufactures. Built on this immense diversifica- 
tion of industries, Worcester’s wealth is stable, Worcester’s buying 
power dependable. 


The entire Worcester Market, city and suburban, 
concentrating a population of 433,287 within 
an average 18-mile radius, is adequately and 
economically covered through these newspapers 
alone. 








THE TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 


Worcester, Massachusetts 
GEORGE F. BOOTH, Publisher 


Paul Block and Associates, National Representatives 
New York Boston Chicago Detroit Philadelphia San Francisco Los Angeles 
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Battle of the Fuels 


Gas and Coal Have Merry Advertising Fight in Chicago and 
Public Is Confused 


By P. H. 


BATTLE of testimonials which 

seems to involve an all-time 
high in knocking copy has broken 
out along the Chicago front in re- 
cent weeks. It is a new engage- 
ment, an adding, as it were, of 
fuel to the fire of bitterly com- 
petitive advertising warfare which 
the gas and coal interests of that 
city have been waging, with one 
brief armistice, for over a year. 

Here is how a couple of typical 
current skirmishes look to the 
householder in the No Man’s Land 
between the barrages of the com- 
batants : 

He opens his newspaper and 
comes to a large advertisement of 
the Peoples Gas Light & Coke 
Company. It involves the senti- 
ments of one, E. A. Weise, who 
states: “Naturally Gas heat means 
a lot to me... .” Mr. Weise is a 
piano tuner and goes on to assert 
that he can work pleasantly at his 
craft in his basement because there 
is “no soot, no dirt, no dust .. . 
no shoveling and hauling of ashes.” 

Then in the same issue there is 
an advertisement of the Chicago 
Coal Merchants Association which 
embodies, it seems to this war cor- 
respondent crouched in a strategic 
shellhole (who is this guy Floyd 
Gibbons?), an entirely new weapon 
of advertising combat—the reverse 
testimonial. The term is arbitrary 
—perhaps “non-testimonial” would 
be a good name. It designates a 
testimonial quotation of a consumer 
letter which proclaims, not eulogy 
of the advertiser’s own product, 
but contempt of the competing 
one. Thus: 

“T had gas heat installed and we 
spent a miserable winter,” Mrs. A. 
Underwood is quoted in the Coal 
Merchants’ copy. Gas heat, accord- 
ing to this lady, is too expensive 
and, with coal heat, her basement 
is always warm and comfortable. 

Last week brought these two 


Erbes, Jr. 


rounds of fire from the respective 
front lines: 

“Gas Heat has been a money- 
saver all the way around,” reports 
Dante R. Barone in a gas adver- 
tisement. There’s no dirt and dust 
to seep into rugs, soil drapes, 
smudge walls and woodwork, he 
adds. 

“Gas costs twice as much as 
coke,” retorts Emil Marousek in a 
coal advertisement of the same 
date. He cites figures to prove it. 
And he says there is no dust or 
dirt with coke. 


Part of a Long Mud-Slinging 
Struggle 


These latest volleys represent re- 
finements in technique of the fuel 
warfare, but in the broader sense 
they are merely incidents in a 
protracted mud-slinging struggle. 
Seemingly no bitter, derogatory 
word has been spared. Spade after 
spade has been designated by the 
forthright noun for that imple- 
ment. In fact, the gas people have 
indicated that a coal shovel is a 
damned nuisance. And a gas heat- 

‘ing plant has been called an ex- 
travagant folly. 

The whole sorry affair is per- 
haps the best example to date of 
the unreasoning lengths of retalia- 
tory vituperation to which a knock- 
ing policy, like the proverbial 
snowball, inevitably proceeds. Hence 
it should be both interesting and 
instructive to trace the history of 
the feud and examine the conse- 
quences of it. 

Early last summer a co-operative 
advertising campaign on the ad- 
vantages of gas heat was initiated 
by the Peoples Gas Light. & Coke 
Company, the Public Service Com- 
pany of Northern Illinois and the 
Western United Gas and «Electric 
Company, whose: respective: terri- 
tories cover. a large:sportion of 
Northern Illinois.: A natural -gas 
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Gas heat takes a shot at furnace 
worries 


pipe line had recently been run into 
the area which made lower rates 
possible and therefore rendered 
home heating by gas a much more 
feasible proposition than previously 
The new program was designed to 
build a load for the new capacity 
by urging the home owner to use 
gas for heating. 

The campaign was planned on a 
large scale. The appropriation, it 
was reported at the time, was 
$1,500,000. The day seldom passes 
when there is not an advertisement 
in at least one Chicago newspaper. 
All of them are on the list, as is 
every publication of any standing, 
including weeklies, in the entire 
area. And the advertisements em- 
ploy large space. Radio has also 
been used. 

As the gas campaign proceeded, 
some of the statements began to 
get under the skin of the coal 
companies and retorts began to 
appear in copy of the Chicago Coal 
Merchants Association. 

The oil heat people sensed simi- 
lar references with respect to their 
mode of heating, and some of the 
individual distributors put in a 


sharp word or two, The oil burner 
participation was not a major one, 
since it was an unorganized effort, 
but it did include one swipe. 
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INK Sept. 20, 1934 
“Have you,” inquired an adver- 
tisement of a dealer for Genera] 
Electric burners, in bold headline 
type spread over a full page, “a 
white elephant in your basement?” 
The reference, of course, was to 
gas heating plants. 

The Chicago Better Business 
Bureau had been watching these 
wholesale deliveries of mud on the 
doorsteps of the respective coni- 
petitors. Kenneth Barnard, its 
manager, felt very strongly that 
the mounting blaze of reprisals 
was such as not only to paralyze 
advertising so far as the adver- 
tisers themselves were concerned, 
but to confuse the public. Con- 
sequently, upon the Bureau’s initi- 
ative, a meeting of the conflicting 
interests was called. 

The warriors got together with 
surprising willingness and enthusi- 
asm. There emerged an agreement 
that each interest should construc- 
tively advertise the good points of 
its own fuel and not destructively 
stress the weak points of competi- 
tive fuels. Moreover, the Bureau 
was authorized to act as the final 
judge of what constituted fair 
statements, each party agreeing to 
submit copy prior to publication 
for revision and correction by the 
Bureau. 

Everything went along fine for 
a while. “During this period,” the 
Bureau reported, “the public re- 
ceived the benefit of confidence- 
building constructive advertising 
copy.” But this situation did not 
last for long. 

The gas people grew restive, felt 
their copy was “emasculated” under 
the Bureau’s editing. It was their 
position that the one big argument 
for gas heat is convenience and 
that their strongest sales arguments 
must deal with the inconvenience 
which gas heating overcomes. 

At another meeting, the gas 
representatives announced their in- 
tention of being fair in their ad- 
vertising, but, at the same time, a 
distinct unwillingness to have the 
Bureau function as the judge. The 
session concluded with the under- 
standing that the agreement was 
abrogated and that the “war” 
would resume. 

It did. Presently there appeared 
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Burn Coal this winter 
and Save *5O to #200 
for the things you want! 
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COAL HEAT costs ww LESS 








The Coal Merchants Association has 
its weapons, too 


gas advertisements under such 
headings as “Why Be a Furnace 
Slave,” and “End This Drudgery— 
Heat with Gas” (not to be con- 
strued as an invitation to suicide). 
Copy spoke of “back-breaking coal 
shoveling,” “anxious waiting for 
heat to come up,” “dirty ashes.” 

If this was the gas people’s idea 
of following an intention to be 
fair—which position was appar- 
ently taken in all sincerity—it most 
certainly did not meet up with the 
coal dealers’ conceptions of that 
adjective. The Coal Merchants As- 
sociation proceeded, as it had prom- 
ised, to “defen? itself vigorously 
should any copy be started which 
it considered derogatory.” 

And so, for example, came an 
advertisement in which you see a 
photograph of a husband saying 
to wife “Mary, which do you want 
—new clothes or gas heat?” “Don’t 
Be Ridiculous!” responds Mary, 
pleasantly. “Of course we would 
rather buy new clothes than ex- 
pensive gas heat!” And so it went: 
“Don’t order fuel! Get the facts 
about low cost Gas Heat.” “We 
bought a car with the money we 
saved using Coal Heat.” “You 


Don’t Ride in a Horse Car.” “A 
Challenge to Gas Heat Claims.” 
The point was gradually reached 
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where you just about had to con- 
sult a coal advertisement in order 
to read about gas heat, and vice 
versa. It almost seems a competi- 
tion whose goal is to say as much 
as possible about the other’s prod- 
uct and as little as possible about 
one’s own. 

What about the results? 

The gas companies regard their 
program as successful. Since the 
campaign began they have secured 
installations of something more 
than 20,000 gas heatings systems 
in homes. 

So far as coal is concerned, the 
struggle is of course largely a de- 
fensive one, since coal formerly 
had the home heating field almost 
exclusively as its own. Some 
ground has undoubtedly been re- 
gained in the form of gas heat 
installations which have been or- 
dered taken out by householders 
who tried that fuel. 

The oil burner people, who never 
waded into the scrap to any major 
extent and have kept almost en- 
tirely aloof from the warfare ever 
since the crack-up of the truce, are 
having a rather swell time of it— 
and that may be a very revealing 
circumstance. The gas campaign, 
reports the head of the Chicago 
branch of one of the largest oil 
burner companies, has created a 
preference for automatic heat upon 
which oil burner merchandisers 
have been able to capitalize very 
nicely. 

Incidentally, a new element in 
the picture is that the oil burner 
interests are going to pursue their 
own case more vigorously through 
a co-operative advertising program. 
The Chicago Oil Burner Associa- 
tion and the Burning Oil Dis- 
tributors Association have joined 
in a newspaper campaign starting 
this month. 

The asserted intention of the 
proponents of this campaign is to 
concentrate entirely upon advancing 
the merits of their own type of 
product. 

Whether in view of the gener- 
ally pugnacious atmosphere the oil 
burner group will be able to keep 
clear of the battle, however firm 
its purpose in that respect, is of 
course a question. As in warfare 
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between mations, individual neu- 
trality is a hard thing to maintain 
in an advertising fight. 

The Chicago Better Business 
Bureau’s stand that these knocking 
tactics also damage consumer con- 
fidence in all advertising is an 
eminently supportable one. Let it be 
assumed that at no time through- 
out this controversy has any party 
concerned made an_ untruthful 
statement. In fact that is probably 
literally true, since the divergent 
conclusions presented by each ad- 
vertiser are matters of interpreta- 
tion or of narrow,. special circum- 


+ 
Beech-Nut Expands Campaign 


According to a salesman’s. portfolio of 
the Beech-Nut Packing Company, Sep- 
tember, 1934, marked the end of the 
biggest year of advertising the company 
ever had and October will be the be- 
ginning of an even more extensive pro- 
gram. 

The new advertising and promotion 
will center around Beech-Nut’s “Red 
Davis” radio program, which will start 
tri-weekly broadcasts over fifty stations 
about October 1. As in last year’s cam- 
paign, newspapers throughout the coun- 
try and magazines will round out the 
program. 

Merchandisers featuring Burgess Mere- 
dith, who has m engag' for the 
role of Red, and other members of the 
radio cast, will be used with Beech-Nut 
products. In addition, Olin Dutra, na- 
tional open lf champion, will be fea- 
tured on billboards and will have a part 
in the regular “Red Davis” radio script. 


Woman Heads Pie Concern 


Mrs. Doris A. Case has been elected 
president of the Case-Moody Pie Cor- 
poration, Chicago, succeeding her late 
hushand, Elmer G. Case. Mrs. Case has 
been a director of the company for 
several years and acted as advisor for 
her husband in matters of advertising, 
merchandising and packaging. 


With “Downtown Shopping News” 

Don Campbell is now Eastern repre- 
sentative of the Chicago Downtown 
Shopping News, with headquarters at 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York. e was 
recently with Editor & Publisher, and 
for many years was Western represen- 
tative of the former New York World. 


Death of R. N. Bode 


Robert N. Bode, for the last twelve 
years vice-president and treasurer of 
ne George W. Luft Company, Long 
-_ and City, N.. ¥., Tan toilet prepa- 
ms, died recently. ¢ was in com- 

pl e charge of the sales as well as the 
ancial activities of the company. 
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stances, rather than of deliberate 
dishonesty. 

But when one party says one 
thing and the other states what 
seems to be a directly conflicting 
fact, the likely conclusion of the 
consumer is that one of the two is 
a liar—probably both. As an effi- 
cient instrument of distribution, 
advertising can as ill-afford the 
seemingly dishonest as it can the 
downright untruthful. 

In summation, it would seem al- 
most pardonable to paraphrase an 
old proverb (finish | it yourself) : 
“Fuels rush in. - 


+ 
Golfers Elect LeQuatte 


At its fourth and final tournament of 
the 1934 season the New York Adver- 
a | Club Golf Association elected 
H. B. uatte as president for 1935. 
Charles Murphy was elected | vice- 
president and Eugene H. Sameth, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

esults of the tournament were as 
follows: Low gross, eighteen holes, Fred 
Gamble; low net, eighteen holes, Alfred 
. Silberstein; low net, nine holes, A. M. 


aag. 

Consolation winners: Archie Reeve, 
94; Bene Munn, 95; Paul W. Albright, 
92: Ral Lawrence, 96; James Wright 
Brown, Jr., 96; Marcel Oles, 106; H. N. 
Kirby, 106; William J. Delaney, 101; 
a Grant, 96; and W. J. Hirten, 


Flight winners: Gil Tompkins, 83; 

Eugene Kelley, 82; Fred Gamble, 81; 

; R. G. Partright, 94; 

W. J. Hirten, Jr., 97; J. F. Delaney, 

106; Myron Zobel, 101; A. J. Silber- 
stein, 95; and Albert Moss, 101. 


se . 
Photophone Appoints Francis 


James E. Francis has been appointed 
manager of the Photophone division of 
the CA Victor Company, Camden, 
ie Do replacing E. O. Heyl, resigned. 
The company’s sound-on-film recording 
activities have consolidated with 
those involved in the sale of theater re- 
producing equipment within the Photo- 
phone division. 

eee 


Brandt to Hupp Motor 


Arthur J. Brandt, formerly with Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation and later head 
of the company which introduced the 
Austin car in the United States, has 
been appointed assistant general man- 
ager of the Hupp Motor Car Corpora- 
tion, Detroit. 

e . 


Jamieson Joins Ronalds 


L. H. Jamieson, who has been asso- 
ciated with A. McKim, Ltd., Montreal, 
for the last five. years as copy chief, and 
previously advertising manager of Con- 
goleum Canada, Ltd., has joined the 
executive staff of the Ronalds Advertis- 
ing Agency, Ltd., Montreal. 









WILL THE PRINCE 
1+ ees Ok Oe 


MR. and MRS. 
POTTER— 


THE COUNTRY OVER— 
WILL READ EVERY WORD 
OF THIS FASCINATING 
SERIES RUNNING IN 
LIBERTY NOW. 








ALES EVER MARRY? 
NGLAND'S LAST KING? 


RUE TO ITS JOURNALISTIC IDEA, LIBERTY CRE- 
TES ITS OWN NEWS SCOOP BY SENDING THE 
RINCE’S FRIEND— FRAZIER HUNT, TO LONDON TO 
AUTHENTIC ANSWERS TO MANY QUESTIONS 
T THE “WORLD’S MOST POPULAR MAN!” 





What IS this new kind of edit- 


ag that Fulton Oursler does? 
hat IS this editorial view- 
pint that brings more millions 
» the newsstands... more 
WANTED” circulation that 
ivers such low-cost response 
br so many products whose 
fe-blood is advertising? 
Two minutes with this re- 
arkable editor, and you'll 
inow that absence of any set 
ula is the very reason that 
berty attracts the active, alert, 
iberal-minded inquisitive citi- 
ns that we call “the Bill 
otters”! Because Mr. and Mrs. 


Potter are neither rich nor 


adical, neither morons nor 

gnates. But they are young 
emotionally and mentally 
rowing! ... The very back- 





bone of this broad country that 
is never satisfied with the 
present ! 

And editor Oursler sees eye 
to eye with them. He supplies 
them to an astonishing degree, 
“with the news before it _ 
pens!” . . . Whether it be poli- 
tics, movies, economics, sports 
or great personalities! And he 
gives it to them the way they 
want it... fast, dramatic, 
concise ! 

Temperamentally impatient, 
the Potters don’t care for the 
conventional editorial tech- 
nique. “They want their facts 
in fiction style, and their fiction 
as factual as it can be!” 

Examine Liberty in this light 
and you'll understand why so 
many of those advertisers who 
were most successful through 
the depression—use more space 
in Liberty than in any other 
magazine! 


Liberty 


THE POTTERS ARE EASIER TO SELL” 





Perfume for Men 


LTHOUGH the idea 

has been attempted be- 
fore by other perfumers 
without much success, the 
Caron Corporation, which 
makes and sells high qual- 
ity women’s perfumes, has 
brought out a man’s per- 
fume. 

Pour un Homme (For 
a Man) is the name chosen 
for the new product and 
equally masculine in intent 
is its package, its scent 
and its advertising. 

Previous attempts to sell 
perfume as a man’s prod- 
uct, according to Paul 
Martinot, of the Caron 
New York office, have not 
really succeeded because 
the product has been a 
man’s product only in the 
manufacturer’s assertion,. 

In bringing out Pour un 
Homme, however, he says 

Caron has tried to create 

a product for which the 

usual adjectives for women’s per- 
fumes do not fit. 

Advertising, which is appearing 
in a number of class and men’s 
magazines, has been prepared with 
a due sense of the problems this 
new product has to meet. With a 
minimum of copy, full pages are 
being used to show the product in 
surroundings that will reflect a re- 
fined and masculine atmosphere, as 
shown in the above advertisement. 


a 
Celluloid Sales Appointments 


George H. Boehmer, who has been 
with the Celluloid Corporation, Newark, 
N. J., for twenty-four years, has been 
appointed general sales manager of that 
company. RS Gavitt will succeed Mr. 
Boehmer 
sheet, rod and 
Ward will succeed Mr. 


as Ln of sales of the 
tube division. E. W. 

Gavitt as dis- 

trict manager of the Chicago office. 

. . . 


Brown with H. T. & S. 


Stanley A. Brown 
president of the H. W. Kastor & Sons 
Advertising Com any, Inc., and man- 
ager of its New York office, has joined 

ommann, Tarcher & Sheldon, Inc., 
New York agency, as vice-president. 


formerly vice- 


Mediums used and the advertis- 
ing make an appeal to the quality 
market for which the product is 
designed. Selling for $15 for an 
8% ounce bottle, with smaller bot- 
tles priced at $11.50 and $8, the’ 
appeal is not to a mass market. 
Department stores, both in toilet 
goods sections of men’s wear de- 
partments, and men’s stores will 
be the outlets through which the 
product will be sold 


— 


Joins Boston Publisher 


Bertram K. Little has been appointed 
advertising director of the Lothrop, Lee 
& Shepard Company, Boston, pub ishing 
house. At one time he was with the edi- 
torial and advertising departments of 
Little, Brown & Company. He will be 
assisted by Gordon A. Hopkins who will 
direct the publicity department. 

eee 


Heads St. Louis Mail Group 


Miss Bertha M. Burning, premiient 
of the Business Letter Com 
has been elected president o 
Advertising Association of 
Lyle B. God a was elected vice-pres- 
ident and W. Hutchinson, secretary- 
treasurer. 
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Automotive advertising 


FIRST SIX MONTHS 1934* 


TIME maintained its second place position—and ran as many pages 
in the first half year as it ran in the full year of 1930. 


1934 
2,341 PAGES 





ALL MAGAZINES 
1933 
1589 PAGES 








TIME 
1933 
186 PAGES 





Building Materials « 
Equipment advertising 


FIRST SIX MONTHS 1934 


TIME maintains its first place position among all magazines. 


1934 
416 PAGES 





ALL MAGAZINES 7 
1933 ap0? 
320 PAGES we ® 





1934 
65 PAGES 





TIME 
1955 


“48 PAGES 





SAll figures based on Publishers information 
Bureau's report of advertising m 103 magazines. 





Drugs, Toilet Goods « 
Smoking Artieles advertising 


FIRST SIX MONTHS 1934 


TIME gained from -13th to 5th place, the biggest page gain of any 
magazine. 


1934 
ALL MAGAZINES 4216 PAGES 
up * 5* 





1933 
35687 PAGES 





1034 
169 PAGES 





TIME 
1933 
115 PAGES 


Eleetriecal* 
Equipment advertising 


FIRST SIX MONTHS 1934 


TIME gained from 4th to 3rd place among all magazines. 





1934 
530 PAGES 





ALL MAGAZINES a 
1933 40.1 
362 PAGES vWF 














Financial, Insurance « 
Publie Utilities advertising 


FIRST SIX MONTHS 1934 
TIME maintained its first place position by a wider margin than 
ever before. 
1934 
904 PAGES 





ALL MAGAZINES 
1933 


772 PAGES 





1934 
112 PAGES 








Food «& Beverage advertising 


FIRST SIX MONTHS 1934 


TIME gained from 13th to 9th place, continuing the steady gains 
of the past six years. . . . If liquor, wines and beer advertising 
were included Time would be in fourth place’ with 150 pages. 


1934 


2001 PAGES 





ALL MAGAZINES 


1933 


1908 PAGES 














in than 


y gains 
rtising 
pages. 


Machinery, Belting « 
Tools advertising 


FIRST SIX MONTHS 1934 
TIME’maintains its first place position among all-magazines. 


1934 





125 PAGES 
ALL MAGAZINES 
1933 
83 PAGES 


“06” 





ye? 





TIME 
1933 


16 PAGES 
Magazine « 





Newspaper advertising 


FIRST SIX MONTHS 1934 
TIME dropped from Ist to 4th place, 


ALL MAGAZINES 








1953 ; 
200 PAGES 


‘ 185 PAGES 
TIME 
1933 
43 PAGES 





19354 





15 PAGES 





Manufacturers’ 
Materials advertising 


FIRST SIX MONTHS 1934 


TIME maintains its first place position among all magazines. 


1934 
ALL MAGAZINES a secs 
1933 a1>-© 
~ NN 
55 PAGES 








1934 
58 PAGES 





TIME 
1933 7s 


15 PAGES 





‘Office Equipment « 
Business Stationery advertising 


FIRST SIX MONTHS 1934 


Last year Time was third among all magazines, this year first by 
a comfortable margin. 


1934 


ALL MAGAZINES 475 PAGES 
1933 > a 4 te 
255 PAGES v 











TIME 
1933 
33 PAGES 








Smoking Materials advertising 


FIRST SIX MONTHS 1934 


TIME gained from 3rd to 2nd place. 
(This classification also included with Drugs.) 


1954 





ALL MAGAZINES a 
1933 a1 
628 PAGES vr > 








TIME a 
1933 ye 
42 PAGES 





Travel & Resort advertising 
(Exeluding Hotels) 


FIRST SIX MONTHS 1934 


TIME is again first by a wider margin than ever before... . (And 
if you include Hotels, Time also is first with 135 pages total.) 


1934 
1515 PAGES 





ALL MAGAZINES 
19335 
1079 PAGES 








Ti ME 110 PAGES 
9 “b 
1933 we 91. 
8&6 PAGES 








Other advertising 


TIME has also gained in the first six months of 1934 in 
the following classifications: Men’s Wear, Gardening; 
Communications, House Furnishings, Watches Clocks 
Jewelry, Luggage, Optical Goods and Cameras, Papeg 
Products, Radios, Sporting Goods, Hotels, Freight 
Transportation—and starts off the new Liquor, Winé 

and Beer advertising classification by leading | 


all magazines except The New Yorker. 


Total advertising 
FIRST SIX MONTHS 1934 





ALL MAGAZINES 
1953 
16,574 PAGES 








1,267 PAGE 


TIME 
1933 


803 PAGES 





TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 











How to Sell to Stockholders 


They Should Be Considered as So Many Names on a Mailing 
List, and Therefore as Consumers 


By Andrew M. Howe 


W #HY is it that so many ex- 
perienced and able advertis- 
ers apparently have little under- 
standing of how to use a list of 
stockholders ? 

There has been a great deal 
written on ways and means of 
changing stockholders into consum- 
ers but, judging by the kind of 
material that is still being sent out, 
few companies understand just 
what a stockholder is when it 
comes to trying to sell him a prod- 
uct. He is nothing more or less 
than a name on a mailing list. 

In this discussion we will ignore 
the investor interest of the stock- 
holder. We are not, interested here 
in the type of information that is 
furnished in reports designed to 
create and hold good-will and to 
generate confidence in the manage- 
ment.* Weare dealing with the pos- 
sibility of increasing sales through 
this list of individuals who have 
already indicated, by purchase of 
the stock, that they have some in- 
terest in the product. 

If the product is not one ordi- 
narily purchased: by the majority 

the stockholders, then 


time and money. There are more 
eficient ways of reaching prospec- 
tive buyers for hoisting machinery, 
welding apparatus and such things 
than sending descriptive literature 
to some thousands of stockholders, 
most of whom have no interest in 
such equipment and many of whom 
may wonder why the company 
wastes money in this way. 

In planning a direct-mail cam- 
paign for dynamos, the advertising 
manager will -give a great deal of 
attention to the mailing list. He 
will send letters and folders only 


* The October issue of Printers’ Inx, 
Monrtaty will carry an article discussing 


the other angle, under the title, “ 
to Tell Stockholders. — 


to those who are logical prospects. 
He would expect to lose his job if 
he bought and used mailing lists 
made up of names of housewives, 
retailers, school teachers, artists, 
salesmen, and other miscellaneous 
individuals, Yet such lists are being 
used by the manufacturers of all 
sorts of products that are sold only 
to specialized buyers. Stockholders 
are being deluged with literature on 
subjects of no interest to them. 
It should be emphasized, once 
more, that this material is not the 
same as that which is designed to 
familiarize the stockholders with 
the activities of their company so 
that they will be able to judge the 
progress that is being made. The 
folders and booklets under obser- 
vation are those sent out in the 
hope that somewhere in the list 
there will be a buyer or that some 
of the stockholders may have a 
little influence on real prospects. 


An Opportunity for the Mass 
Consumption Product 


The success of some companies 
in turning stockholders into con- 
sumers has led others to try to do 
the same thing, although their 
products are not suited for this 
kind of promotion. The maker of 
a mass consumption product is 
everlooking a valuable opportunity 
if he neglects to tell his stockhold- 
ers why they should buy the prod- 
ucts of their own company. 
Whether such promotion is advis- 
able depends upon the type of 
product, its distribution, the size of 
the stockholder list, etc. The main 
factor, however, is whether or not 
the product is one used by the 
majority of the shareholders. After 
that has been determined, the evalu- 
ating and working of ‘the list can 
be handled in the same way as that 
of any other mailing list. 

The most common misconception 
is that stockholders will buy merely 
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because they have invested part of 
their savings. It just doesn’t work 
that way. Some of them, of course, 
will take their ownership seriously 
and do their little bit to increase 
business. But the majority will buy 
for the same reasons that influence 
other consumers to buy. They will 
smoke the cigarette they like best, 
eat the foods they prefer, drive 
the automobiles that have the fea- 
tures they want—regardless of 
their financial interest in compet- 
ing companies. 

So the preparation of a mailing 
piece for stockholders is not a 
peculiar job. It does not require 
special technique. What is needed 
is good selling copy, full of rea- 
sons-why. Naturally, it can do no 
harm to include a modest plea for 
loyalty to the company. But this 
loyalty must be based upon other 
logical reasons. 

“Buy the product of your own 
company” campaigns are just as 
weak as most “buy at home” cam- 
paigns. Such appeals can be a 
slight factor in influencing sales, 
but only slight. 

Selling to stockholders isn’t a job 
for the treasurer’s department. Yet 
a man with a balance- 
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work as in the regular advertising. 
Often a folder designed: for gen- 
eral distribution will serve admir- 
ably as a stockholder mailing piece. 

If a folder or leaflet is especially 
prepared, it should be attractive in 
appearance and carry good, hard- 
hitting sales copy. Reprints of ad- 
vertisements make good mailing 
pieces. 

The General Electric Company 
is among those sending stockhold- 
ers quarterly figures on earnings. 
This is a common practice, but the 
usual custom is to print the figures 
on a small folder along with per- 
haps a little additional information 
The GE figures are printed on the 
back of a folder which contains 
considerable descriptive text and 
sales facts on company products 
which stockholders might buy. One, 
for instance, was devoted to “Some- 
thing About the Weather” and de- 
scribed the advantages of the GE 
oil and gas furnaces, as well as air 
circulators and other air-condition- 
ing equipment. As in all the other 
folders, there were pictures and 
good, sound sales talks. 

Another was devoted to “The 
New Science of Seeing” and dis 








sheet mind is often the 








one who decides what 
shall be enclosed in the 
envelope with dividend 










checks or sent out at 
other times. This is 
strictly an advertising 
problem. As such, it be- 










longs in the advertising 
department. The adver- 
tising agency could, if 
















it were consulted, help 
materially with the prob- 


em. 

Stockholder litera- 
ture should be prepared 
with the same care and 
with the same objective 
as any other printed 




















piece. If the stockhold- 
ers are consumers, the 
same appeals should 
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Front and back of a 
folder mailed with 
dividend checks 
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ASHINGTON (D. C.) merits the distinc- 
tion of being the outstanding busy market 
of the country. The following facts and 
figures are indicative of its prosperity and 
offer a strong argument for including it in 
your promotional campaigns: 









The population in the shopping area is 
nearly three-quarters of a million—the 
largest since the war. 






The Federal Government personnel in 
Washington has been increased by 21,759 
employees required by the expansion of 
government activities. 


Incomes, affecting spendable money, have 
increased $15,000,000.00. 


' Retail Sales show a decided upward trend 
over 1933—ranging from 14% to 21%. 


Bank clearances for the 7 months of 1934 
were greater than the preceding year by 
$66,296,796.00. 


Bank deposits show an increase of more 
than $20,000,000.00 over a corresponding 
period last year. 


Coupled with this substantial prosperity is 

oan sae the fact that THE STAR—Evening and 
110 E, 42nd St. Sunday—is the ONE and ONLY MEDIUM 
you need to get the maximum results in this 


Chicago Office 
prosperous market. 


J. E. Lutz 
Lake Michigan Bldg. No worthwhile product should overlook the 
possibilities of the Washington Market at 
this time and the opportunity THE STAR 
offers to reach it economically. 





An Associated Press Newspaper 
Member Metropolitan Sunday Newspapers 
Member Major Market Newspapers, Inc. 
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cussed the “better light—better 
sight” movement featured in so 
much consumer advertising. 

The text in these folders, while 
especially prepared for the stock- 
holders, is written in the same 
language and contains the same in- 
formation that is being presented 
to consumers everywhere in regu- 
lar advertising media. These are 
sales folders from beginning to 
end. The man who prepared them 
did not have a mental picture of a 
stockholder when he wrote them, 
he was talking to consumers, to pro- 
spective buyers. The stockholder 
list, to him, was a mailing list. 

Standard Brands, General Foods, 
Union Oil, Continental Insurance, 
Continental Can, Union Carbide 
and many other companies prepare 
special folders in which to enclose 
dividend checks. The checks must 
be mailed and it requires no addi- 
tional postage to include some sort 
of message. 


Wrapping the Check 
in a Sales Message 


These companies aren’t content 
with the customary enclosure, a 
change of address blank and pos- 
sibly a list of products or some 
other information, included merely 
because it is felt something should 
be done. Instead they wrap the 
check in a sales message. They tell 
the stockholder why he ought to 
buy certain products and they tell 
him at a time when he is more than 
ordinarily susceptible. 

But how much stronger it is to 
tell him why the products are 
worth buying rather than just sug- 
gesting a purchase. 

Standard Brands _ stockholders 
received a check this summer in a 
folder devoted to tea. The front 
carried an attractive illustration, in 
color, of a glass of iced tea and 
a pot and cup of hot tea. “Tea is 
coming into its own!” was the 
heading followed by a specialized 
appeal—“an important fact to you 
as a Standard Brands stockholder.” 
The inside of the folder was an 
advertisement for Tenderleaf tea. 
It had illustrations, headings and 
text. It could not. be distinguished 
from any other advertisement for 
this product except for~the- fact 
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that it was signed by the president 
of the company, Joseph Wilshire. 
The back of the folder was de- 
voted to brief descriptions and il- 
lustrations of five other products. 
While the text was short, it was 
strong selling copy. 

For Chase & Sanborn’s coffee, 
for example, there were these few 
words: “It’s ‘Dated.’ . . . Always 
fresh—has greater flavor. Stale 
coffees are nervously irritating. 
Dated Coffee is rushed fresh from 
roasting oven to your grocer every 
four days.” 

General Foods stockholders re- 
ceived a direct appeal for business 
recently. A small folder described 
the “General Foods Gift Box.” 
This brightly lacquered tin con- 
tainer, which was _ illustrated, 
contains twenty-three GF prod- 
ucts—forty-eight separate items in 
all. It is described as a $5-plus 
value for $2.50. Each stockholder 
can purchase only one box, the or- 
ders to be mailed not later than 
September 15. The back page of 
the folder was in the form of a 
blank to be filled in and mailed to 
the company. 

In this way samples of many of 
the company’s products are put in 
the hands of stockholder-consum- 
ers. This company knows that every 
name on the list is a prospect for 
food. We all must eat. Free sam- 
pling would be expensive. A Christ- 
mas box for a moderate charge is a 
happy answer to the problem. 

Selling to the stockholders boils 
down to these main points : 

1. Make certain that the major- 
ity of the stockholders are pros- 
pects. 

2. Analyze the list as any other 
mailing list would be analyzed. 

3. Avoid institutional copy if the 
object is sales. 

4. Think of the stockholders as 
prospective buyers, not as owners. 

5. Point out the desirability of 
buying the products “of your own 
company” but be sure to include 
reasons-why. 

6. Don’t expect sales from loy- 
alty alone. 

7. Turn the job of selling to 
stockholders over to the department 
in which it belongs—the advertis- 
ing departMenteenmu- 
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Hurry Up Copy and Its Evils 


Why Too Much Rush, Largely without Rime or Reason, 
Weakens Advertising Message 


By T. Harry Thompson 


Copy Supervisor, N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 


IF there is one thing more than 
another which grays the temples 
of creative people and boosts the 
sale of aspirin in direct ratio, it is 
the pandemic urge to catch an is- 
sue already on the newsstands. 
What’s the rush? Where’s the fire? 

A California grape does its best 
work under pressure and so does a 
Jersey apple, but I have no confi- 
dence in a post-prandial speech 
written on the cuff between the 
consomme and the nesselrode pud- 
ding. Nor is the most persuasive 
advertising copy written on eleva- 
tors. So I say with little Jeff, with 
his Body by Fisher, “For the love 
of Mike, be reasonable.” 

Yes, of course, there are excep- 
tions, just to save you the trouble 
of writing in, I have often fever- 
ishly fingered the keys of a type- 
writer with the hot breath of a 
closing-date on my neck. Once in 
a while, there is no help for it. 
Even the city firemen have to put 
aside their pinochle occasionally 
and go tearing up the street. But 
a fire every day loses its zest and 
makes even a copy writer hot. 

The best copy I have ever read 
was not written while Simon 
Legree stood by with his bull-whip. 
It was written in the subconscious 
before the cover was taken off the 
typewriter . . . set in the mental 
incubator for a day or two so that 
it might not hatch out a freak, but 
a healthy, sound piece of selling 
that hung together as a piece of 
writing. 

Mass-production copy is almost 
certain to have a few loose bolts 
and the fenders are going to chip 
and craze. Rush copy can seldom 
if ever be the smooth, considered 
piece that invites reading per se— 
that is remembered and treasured 
for its message long after the 
magazine has gone to the neighbor- 
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hood dentist, dog-eared and dis- 
couraged. 

The most plausible excuse for 
rush copy is that hardy perennial : 
“Mr. Zilch is going to Europe on 
Saturday and wants to get every- 
thing cleaned up before he goes 
away.” Didn’t Mr. Zilch know he 
was going to Europe until yester- 


And there is another excuse dif- 
ficult to combat: “No, the adver- 
tising doesn’t start until April, but 
the men take the road in October 
and they want to get this into port- 
folio form at once.” Who invented 
portfolios, anyway? A very useful 
piece of printed matter, but usu- 
ally a headache for the copy 
writer, especially when Simon Le- 
gree cracks down with his whip. 


Stuff That Reads Like 
Midnight Copy 


One of my earliest trainers in 
this business, a ten-minute egg if 
ever there was one, used to say: “I 
don’t want you fellows hanging 
around the office every night. If 
you have to work nights, either we 
need more writers—or better ones.” 

As a general principle, I must 
agree with him. Night work is all 
right for burglars, but when copy 
writers work both night and day, 
sooner or later their copy is goi 
to read like midnight copy and 
mean read lousy. 

Why can’t we leave the speed- 
mania to the Boeings, Zephyrs, and 
Normandies? It was (although I’m 
no economist) the speed-mania that 
brought about overproduction and 
its hapless litter; war-time rush 
carried over into peace-time sched- 
ules until granaries were bursting, 
warehouses were bulging, and the 
populace generally just plain 
busted. 

A guide in an English church- 
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Nationwide Comment 
from Readers 


“I want to tell you that 

¢ WEEKLY MESSAGE 
has been invaluable to us. 
For unbiased, careful and 
factual presentation of 
current conditions, I do 
not know its aqual. You 
deserve to be congratu- 
lated upon the clear- 
sighted and correct inter- 
—- of what goes 


“-Combridies, Mass. 
“Your observations are 
exact, fair-minded and 
in some cases almost pro- 
phetic. 
—New York, N. Y. 
“Continue to write the 
. the whole truth, 


matter may not appreci- 
ate it, but in the long 
run it pays.” 
—Albdertville, Als. 
“We find the combina- 
tion of the Review of Re- 
views and your WEEKLY 
MESSAGE highly valu- 
able in helping to keep 
us informed about the 
significance of current 
events in the business 
world and the develop- 
ments at Washington. 
The information is ac- 
curate, the interpretation 
economically sound, and 
the accompanying com 
ments are ,illuminatingly 


thoughtful. 
eveland, Ohio. 
I do = want to miss 
any a these letters, so I 
wish you would start with 
Volume I, Number 1.” 
—Milwaukee, Wis. 


by peters your WEEK- 
LY MESSAGE is a valu- 
able widition to your ser- 
vice to subscribers.’ 
—WNew York, N. Y. 
“Continue to keep the 
‘bunk’ out of the Re- 
view. I like Dr. Shaw's 
frankness, and if we do 
not always agree, at leabt 
we know on what grounds 
we disagree.”’ 
—St. Paul, Minn. 
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Busines§$sGovernment- hinsin 


EW conditions face the man of affairs 

day and demand a new publishing ide: 
service providing the best possible means 
judging trends so that he can plan wisely for 
future. 


For a well-rounded service, two elements 
essential: speed and thorough deliberati 


These cannot be combined in one periodi 


Therefore, early this year, we inaugurated an 
weekly-monthly combination. 


* The WEEKLY MESSAGE is a fearl 
fact-facing, straight-from-the-shoulder rep 
of what is going on, what it means, what 
likely to happen as a result. Its form perm 
the last word in speed—from the editor's d 
to the post office in less than eight hours! 

* The REVIEW OF REVIEWS mon 
brings a deliberate study of conditions and 
interpretation of long-time trends. It adds 
perspective of time to the quick flashes of 
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reet and YOU! 


ekly letter, making the combination com- 
te, authoritative and unique. 


9 outstanding personalities are at the head of our 
f of reporters and editors. They carefully study the 
blems that beset business and professional men. 
h are on intimate terms with financial and indus- 
I leaders, and with the powers in Washington. 


rt Shaw has the background of the West and the 
t, of the student of history and politics as well as 
€ journalist. His judgment is tempered by years 
xperience and the ups and downs of many political 
hinistrations. 


ph Stagg Lawrence, editor of the WEEKLY 
SSAGE and economist of the REVIEW OF 
IEWS, is outstanding among today’s vigorous 
kers and hard-hitting writers. His brilliance as an 


homist diverted him from the paths of teaching to 


tions and 
It adds 
lashes of 


practical tasks of writing and of counseling many 
istries which sought his shrewd financial judgment. 


. VERTISERS WHO WANT TO REACH 


MARKET OF HIGH BUYING POWER 
LL FIND THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
PRIMARY MEDIUM. A copy of the 
EKLY MESSAGE and the current issue 
he REVIEW OF REVIEWS will be mailed 
request. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


233 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
d F. Healey, Adv. Mgr. Mark A. Selsor. Western Manager 
Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 1402 Mallers Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


Warwick Carpenter, Pacific Coast Manager 
29 East de la Guerra St., Santa Barbara, Calif. 
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Among Subscribers 
are Executives of 


Addressograph-Multigraph 
tion 


Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
American Chicle Company 
American Machine & 


American Rolling Mil! Co. 
Boston & Maine Railroad 
Brooklyn Edison Company 
Chase National Bank 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co. 
Coca-Cola Co. 
Continental Oi! Company 
ay Publishing Com- 


Eu Lil iow & 
Gold Dust eresution 
W. BR. Grace & Co.. Inc. 
Hahn Department Stores 
H. J. Heinz Co. 
Hercules Powder Co. 
Hudson Motor Car Co. 
a soe Rapid Tran- 


sit 
Jewel Tea Co., Inc. 
Kelvinator Co., Inc. 
Kraft Phenix Cheese 
Corp. 
Lamson C 
Lehigh a N. E. Railroad 
r Brothers Co. 
Libby, McNeill & Libby. 
Johns- Manville 
McGraw-Hill Publishing 


Metropolitan Life Insur- 


ance Co. 
National Cash Register Co. 
New Drones Life Insurance 


Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. 

Paine, Webber & Co. 

a nt Publix Corp. 


c. ey Co. 
Pepwerell 3 Mig. Co. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass 


Pure Oil Company 
Southern Pacific Company 
Spencer Trask a Co. 
Spreckels Compa: 

Tide Water Ol Co. 
Travelers Insurance Co. 
Underwood- Elliott-Fisher 


Westinghouse Electric 


Mfg. Co. 
Williams Oil-0- Matic 
Heating Corp. 
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yard once told me that Gray had 
spent seventeen years in writing 
his rather famous elegy. That, 
possibly, is going to the other ex- 
treme. But there is surely a mid- 
dle ground between that and the 
Burlington clip which writers are 
often called upon to speed along 
at today. 

A little simple planning should 
obviate the need for most rush 
jobs, A little understanding on the 
part of non-writing men as to how 
copy is written would help; a 
simple realization that we do not 
toss the dictionary into a hopper 
and turn the crank and take out 
a piece of tailored text. 

Copy, I suspect, looks like the 
simplest of matters to the non- 
writing person. There’s the type- 


writing machine with the letters 
all clearly marked. All you have to 
do is to sit down and smack them. 


Cheerful 


HE members of the Advertis- 

ing Club of Kansas City had a 
luncheon meeting the other day to 
talk about the drought situation in 
the Southwest and to see if they 
could extract a few comforting 
thoughts from courageously view- 
ing the agricultural outlook at close 
range. The outcome of the meeting 
was a general agreement that the 
farmers of the Middle-West have 
right now a much greater buying 
capacity than the average merchan- 
diser would have thought possible 
a month ago. 

W. A. Cochel, editor of the 
Weekly Kansas City Star, made 
a speech in which he called things 
by their proper names and made 
no attempt to make black appear 
to be white. He has been rummag- 
ing around quite a bit in the ter- 
ritory served by his paper and 
thus was able to give the club 
members some accurate data. Here 
in tabloid form is Mr. Cochel’s 
picture of farming conditions in 
that section: 

Heavy seeding for forage is in 
progress. Rains have been plenti- 
ful of late and promise quick 
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But as I once remarked: “They're 
all in the dictionary—the trick is 
to put. them together.” 

Nor are writers the sole suffer- 
ers from the Rushian plague. | 
might mention the layout men and 
the finished artists and the typog- 
raphers and the engravers and the 
electrotypers, with a soupcon that 
even the radio boys could be heard 
from on the subject, 

The rush-mania is somewhat akin 
to Sunday driving. Here’s a fellow 
tooting his horn and pulling around 
you, as though he were on the way 
to the accident ward. Ten minutes 
later, you pass him at a roadside 
stand where he is leisurely buying 
a dozen ears of corn. He really 
wasn’t going anywhere in particu- 
lar, but felt a great urge to get 
there. 

Can we do anything about it? 
This isn’t Rushia. Or is it? 


_ 


Farm Facts 


pasturage. Farmers have retained 
their best cattle. Prairie hay that 
has been stored instead of sold at 
low prices during the last three 
years is bringing $26 a ton. The 
farmers have considerable quan- 
tities of fairly good corn which is 
going into silage. They are look- 
ing forward hopefully to the 
winter wheat crop which will be 
harvested next June. If this is a 
fair yield so that prices equal those 
now prevailing, prosperity, com- 
paratively speaking, will again re- 
turn to the farm. 

“A tremendous acreage of dol- 
lar-a-bushel wheat,” Mr. Cochel 
said, “may be anticipated in the 
Southwest. Prices of virtually all 
other farm staples are up. Cattle, 
for example, run about $3 per 
hundred pounds higher. Hogs are 
selling at twice the previous fig- 
ure. Eggs and butter fat are up 
about 50 per cent. 

“The consumer may feel that 
farm prices are too high. But it 
must be remembered that today’s 
farm prices are more nearly nor- 
mal than the disastrously low ones 
of last year.” 
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Our Capacity to Consume 


New Study Indicates It Is Greatly Beyond the Ability of 
Country to Produce 


By Don Gridley 


URING the so-called new era 

of the gay twenties the United 
States was not living beyond its 
means, 

During the last decade there has 
been a tendency to accentuate the 
inequality in the distribution of 
income. 

Vast potential demands alike for 
basic commodities and for conven- 
tional necessities exist in the un- 
fulfilled wants of the masses of 
people, both rural and urban. 

The United States has not 
reached a stage of economic devel- 
opment in which it is possible to 
produce more than the American 
people as a whole would like to 
consume, 

We cannot materially shorten 
the working day and still produce 
the quantity of goods and services 
which the American people aspire 
to consume, 

These are some of the basic con- 
clusions reached by the authors of 
“America’s Capacity to Consume,” 
second volume of that monumental 
study of the “Distribution of 
Wealth and Income in Relation to 
Economic Progress” now being 
published volume by volume by 
The Brookings Institution. The 
first book in a series of four, 
“America’s Capacity to Produce,” 
was published earlier this year, 

Wishful economic thinking has 
been the basis of a great deal of 
the more sensational and popular 
economic texts of the last few 
years. Amateur economists have 
been particularly fluent, and pro- 
fessional economists, who should 
have known better, have cast aside 
their scholarly vestments to assume 
the more popular attire of the 
song-and-dance man who, after all, 
gets the kudos and the dollars. 

Such thinking is all right in its 
Place, but when it becomes the 
basis of Government policy, as it 
undoubtedly did under certain de- 
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partments of the Old Deal and, in 
a greater scope, under the New 
Deal, as well as the basis of anti- 
Government propaganda, illimitable 
damage may be done. 

In an economic crisis of the pro- 
portions of that precipitated by the 
events of late 1929, action becomes 
essential. When an old system has 
broken down badly, those men who 
are seeking a way to correction 
must cast aside many of what 
seem to be the most vicious mani- 
festations of that system. This is 
excusable—and right. 


Sufficient Data Should Lie 
Back of Change 


On the other hand when mea- 
sures’ are adopted on grossly in- 
sufficient data, when classical eco- 
nomic doctrine is tossed overboard 
largely because it is classical, a 
nation as an ecqnomic entity is in 
grave danger of suffering. 

At any time when old ideas are 
being re-cast into new it is inevi- 
table that those who have moulded 
their lives to those ideas should 
protest vigorously. When they 
protest without sufficient factual 
data to back their protests or when 
they adopt new ideas merely for 
the sake of combatting other new 
ideas their opposition becomes as 
dangerous as the doctrines they 
seek to fight. ; 

Technocracy offers a case in 
point. Upon a foundation of care- 
fully tabulated facts was built a 
structure of flimsy conjecture. This 
conjecture could not stand up 
under its own weight, but was 
only demolished after it was at- 
tacked by theories quite as flimsy. 

The Brookings Institution, in its 
present study, apparently is work- 
ing with no desire to prove any 
particular theory. It states the 
facts as found by investigators 
and draws conclusions without 
making any recommendation for 
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action. The findings of its first 
volume have been attacked, but not 
very convincingly as yet. The task, 
of course, is a tremendous one. 
That the investigators will make 
mistakes, sometimes gross mis- 
takes, is to be expected. On the 
other hand, in spite of these mis- 
takes, they are seeking for the 
roots of things and in doing so 
have already demolished some of 
the pet contentions of the wishful 
thinkers. 

In the first volume of the study 
they proved apparently that a lot 
of the wilder conjectures concern- 
ing over-production were arrant 
tommyrot. They demonstrated on 
a solid foundation of study that, 
whereas America in 1929 was 
capable of producing a great deal 
more than was actually produced, 
the excess capacity of industry and 
agriculture was by no means so 
great as had been contended. 

The present volume is divided 
into three parts. The first two 
study income of the American 
people and how that income is 
spent. The third relates this study 
to the production data uncovered 
in the first volume. 

Cautiously, on the whole, the 
authors, Maurice Leven, Harold G. 
Moulton and Clark Warburton, 
try to confine their conclusions to 
what seem to them to be demon- 
strable facts. It is obvious that 
future conclusions are going to up- 
set some of the favorite doctrines 
of the classical economists. At 
present, however, they are content 
to upset some of the theories that 
are at the basis of certain New 
Deal policies and as well as favor- 
ite theories of New Deal opponents. 


Conclusions about the 
Thirty-Hour Week 


For instance, here is what they 
say about the thirty-hour week: 

“If we have a thirty-hour work- 
ing week, with complete utilization 
of our labor force and productive 
establishment, and then assume a 
universal increase in efficiency in 
agriculture, mining, manufactur- 
ing, transportation, marketing and 
other branches of industry of as 
much as 25 per cent, we would still 
have a productive output consider- 
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ably smaller than in 1929. Unless 
we can be sure of a vast increase 
in productive efficiency the working 
day cannot be appreciably short- 
ened without curtailment of pro- 
duction, and, in consequence, with- 
out reducing consumption standards 
below the level of 1929.” 

They add, “In due course we 
can expect a much larger produc- 
tion for the same expenditure of 
human energy than has yet been 
possible. But for the immediate 
future we cannot count on pro- 
duction taking care of itself if the 
working week is materially re- 
duced. In any event, we are de- 
sirous of raising the standard of 
living substantially above the level 
hitherto realized—not merely re- 
storing it to the unsatisfactory 
level then prevailing.” 


Labor Slow to Relinquish 
Gains Once Made 


They do not consider the possi- 
bilities of an introduction of the 
thirty-hour week from the point 
of view of labor demands. Ob- 
viously, a thirty-hour week intro- 
duced now would put many men 
back to work. Assume, however, 
that these men began to consume 
according to their desires. It 
might conceivably become neces- 
sary to ask labor to work longer 
hours again. Does anyone, know- 
ing the reluctance of labor to re- 
linquish gains once made, believe 
that it would willingly go back to 
a longer work week? 

This is but one of the many 
interesting lines of thought that 
inevitably lead out of a book which 
is so coldly factual that it can 
never hope to become one-fiftieth 
as popular as the sensational doc- 
trines of Technocracy. 

Among the most interesting, if 
not the most novel, of the study’s 
phases is the discussion of living 
standards. By assuming a mini- 
mum family income of $2,500 a 
year with no increase in the in- 
comes of those whose incomes 
were over $5,000 in 1929 the au- 
thors project us into a world of 
almost fantastic consumption de- 
mands. Yet $2,500 a year was, in 
1929, only a moderate income. 

The increase in consumption 
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No wonder there are so many 
members of the ISA—(Indig- 
nant Space-buyers Association). 
Beyond a doubt there are not 
enough newspapers like the 
Journal of Portland, Oregon. 
In fact in all the country there 
are only six, in cities of 300,000 
or larger, that fulfill the highly 
desirable Rule of Three—and 
the daily Journal is one of that 
fortunate half dozen. 


THE 


.) 


The RULE of THREE: 


CIRCULATION LEADERSHIP 
The daily Journal has the 
largest dailycirculation inthe 
Pacific Northwest. The only 
daily in this territory with 
over 100,000 circulation—it 
has31% more city circulation 
than any otherPortland daily. 


ADVERTISING LEADERSHIP 
The daily Journal leads in 


+ retail linage, general linage, 


total paid linage. 

LOWEST MILLINE RATE 
The daily Journal has the low- 
est milline rate of any daily 
in the Pacific Northwest. 


¥ 


Oo U 4 N A L PORTLAND, OREGON 


REYNOLDS- FITZGERALD, Inc., NaTIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


New York Chicago Detroit . 


San Francisco 


Los Angeles . Seattle 
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among the 19,400,000 families whose 
incomes would be raised from be- 
low $2,500 to that level would be, 
the authors say, as follows: for 
food, from about $10,000,000,000 
to $14,000,000,000, or 40 per cent; 
for shelter and home maintenance, 
from about $7,000,000,000 to $11,- 
000,000,000 or 65 per cent; for at- 
tire and adornment, from less than 
$4,000,000,000 to $6,000,000,000, or 
65 per cent; for other consumers’ 
goods and services from less than 
$5,000,000,000 to nearly $10,000,- 
000,000, or 115 per cent. 

Those figures are based on a close 
study of how people spend their 
money and what happens to their 
expenditures when incomes are 
raised. 

Thus the potential capacity of 
our nation to consume, were it 
given the opportunity, far out- 
strips the capacity of a partially 
antiquated plant to produce. 

Doubtless some of the figures 
and conclusions of the investiga- 
tors will not stand up under closer 
analysis. It is probable, however, 


+ 


Oil Code Admits Advertising 
Specialties 

Secretary of the Interior Ickes has 
changed his mind about not allowing 
manufacturers of petroleum products to 
use advertising specialties. His new rul- 
ing, made as Oil Administrator, modi- 
fies the oil code to the extent that 
advertising specialties may be given away 
provided they bear the name of the 
giver, are not given on the condition 
that petroleum products be purchased 
and are not distributed at retail stations 

. _ 2 


Represents Conquest 


The Conquest Alliance Company, Inc., 
New York, has appointed the alter 
Biddick Company, with offices in Los 
Angeles, San rancisco, Seattle and 
po. as its West Coast representative 
or foreign broadcasting. 

° . ° 


Hertzberg Starts Service 


Robert Hertzberg has established a 
technical publicity and oteetang ser- 
vice at 3965-45th Street, Long Island 
City. He recently resigned as secretary- 
treasurer of Standard Publications, Inc., 
and as editor of Short Wave Radio. 


Joins Pentland Agency 

Miss Ella Howard, advertising man- 
ager for the last four years of the 
Bay, Oreg., Times, has joined the Mary 
Pentland Advertising Agency at Port- 
land, Oreg. 
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that most of the basic contentions 
are at least approximately truth- 
ful. At any rate, the Brookings 
study is one that is likely to 
overturn many hitherto cherished 
doctrines. 

When one considers the fate of 
the Hoover study on economic 
trends, a study that certain state- 
ments of Mr, Hoover would seem 
to indicate even he did not read 
carefully, one is slightly discour- 
aged in the belief that the business 
men who should and could get the 
most out of the Brookings study 
will ever be conscious of its exis- 
tence until it is too late. 

It is important that advertisers, 
advertising agents and publishers 
descend now and then from the 
rarefied atmosphere of fatigued 
tennis players and tired epidermises 
to come to closer grips with the 
grim realities that sway our eco- 
nomic existence. 

The complete study is likely to 
become one of the most important 
contributions to economic thought 
of the last ten years. 


+ 


New Agency Gets Oldsmobile 
Advertising 


D. P. Brother & Associates, a new 
advertising agency formed at Detroit, 
have been appointed to handle the adver- 
tising account of the Olds Motor Works, 
Lansing, Mich., Oldsmobile motor cars 

Among the principals in the new 
agency are D. P. rother, Frank G 

me and Robert Edmonds, all of whom 
have been associated with the Camp- 
bell-Ewald Company. Mr. Brother, who 
was vice-president of Campbell-Ewald, 
previously was director of the adver- 
tising section of the General Motors 
Corporation. 

r. Kane was for nine years with 
Erwin, Wasey & Company, until he 
joined Campbell-Ewald of which he was 
a vice-president, supervising the Pontiac 
account. 

s sd +. 


Death of E. S. Sabin, Jr. 


Eugene S. Sabin, Jr., formerly in the 
; atte ay J business in Cleveland and 
for the last four years general sales 
manager of the Chris-Craft Corporation, 
Algonac, Mich., died recently. He was 
forty-one years old. 
. s 7 


Mann with Calvin Company 

Ted Mann has resigned as assistant 
advertising manager of the Skelly Oil 
Company, Kansas City, Mo., to become 
associated with Forrest O. Calvin is 
the Calvin Company, sales promotion 
agency, of that city. 
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What an Advertising Manager 
Needs in a Boss 


Five Important Principles for the Head Man 


By an Advertising Manager 


Tae one thing about an ad- 
vertising manager—he is ex- 
pected to break the rules and do 
new things. I’ve seen kids draw 
pictures of the teacher which were 
very revealing to her, whether she 
liked them or not. 

Plenty of articles have been 
written on advertising managers— 
their selection and culture—and a 
lot written fo advertising man- 
agers. But who wrote them? The 
boss ! 

I make a habit of drinking down 
all the sermons on the latest crying 
needs in advertising men, and find 
nourishment in some of them. I am 
eager to know what is in the boss’ 
mind. But doesn’t a boss ever won- 
der what an advertising manager 
thinks about? 

Hasn’t the advertising manager 
the right to turn about and state 
what he needs in bosses? Our su- 
periors have been allowed to write 
too much, both on their assistants 
and themselves. I propose to sub- 
mit the viewpoint of a mere day- 
dreaming minor executive on the 
Crying Need for Such-and-Such 
in Presidents. I have some ideas. I 
will tell you what qualities I believe 
an advertising manager must have 
in his chief. Incidentally, it will 
be equivalent to telling How to 
Get the Most Work Out of the 
Advertising Manager. 

Perhaps the thing that makes 
the advertising man’s hair grow 
gray the fastest is the attitude 
among his colleagues and often his 
superiors that anybody can do his 
simple kind of work—that the 
trifling matter of genérating ideas, 
studying out appeals, planning, 
writing, designing, co-ordinating, 
handling production, checking, etc., 
could be executed by a reasonably 
intelligent seven-year-old boy—and 
that they are under obligation to 


force their own cocksure opinions 
down the advertising man’s throat 
for his and the company’s ever- 
lasting good. Hence the conference. 

There are few jobs where a 
man is less his own boss—or 
where level-headed experience and 
training are more imperative. That 
is why it is important to have a 
good boss. 

1. Perspective. The first quality 
needed in head executives sounds 
too obvious to mention—but it is 
too important in our advertising 
man’s overseer not to be discussed. 
Unfortunately, this quality seems to 
be wanting in superiors almost as 
much as in employees. This is par- 
ticularly true of the very young or 
the very old boss. 


He Shouldn’t Stew 
Over Commas 


He should devote his mental 
energy to the big, important prob- 
lems and be gracious enough to let 
lesser individuals stew over com- 
mas. A man big enough to be an 
advertising manager’s chief ought 
to be big enough to keep his eye 
on the course and avoid expending 
his intelligence in polishing the 
brass in the galley. What profits 
it a corporation to have its presi- 
dent consume twenty-five minutes 
in selecting a single word in a sen- 
tence? The author deposes and 
says he has witnessed it with his 
own eyes. 

Oh, the golden hours lost 
through tripping over insignificant 
details, or making an issue of 
minor inconsequential points ! 

2. Extraversion. Pardon the psy- 
chological term, but it is hard to 
translate. It means right-side-out, 
and refers to men who place as 
much value on other people as on 
themselves. A man whose first 
thoughts are continually on him- 
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| ee wend over big. 


Men in the field know 
the value of a high 


FO, 


*Trust a front-line salesman to appreciate 
what it means to have a high I.Q. at head- 
quarters. For I.Q. signifies Idea Quotient 
(the result you get when you divide “ideas 
produced” by “men employed”). And—as every 
salesman knows—ideas move merchandise. 


Printers’ Ink cannot pretend to hand you ideas 
on a silver platter. It can—and does—put be- 


fore you a wealth of material to provoke original 
thinking. This very issue will prove our point, 


which is that the more P.I. the higher the I.Q. 
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self and his experience and his 
rights is a poor man to supervise 
the delicate problems involved in 
advertising. He is quick on the trig- 
ger and is forever either pug- 
naciously bowling you over, or 
hanging his head in hopeless resig- 
nation like your neurotic Aunt 
Emma. He has no place in an ex- 
ecutive’s job, but he often gets 
there just the same—especially in 
small companies. 

In some cases by nature, and in 
most by training, there is an op- 
posite type whose mind and ener- 
gies grow outward (“extravertive” 
only means out-turning). This man 
is a helper and a co-operator. He 
wants you to succeed while his 
unfortunate counterpart wants you 
to fail in order to show how good 
he is. The extravert doesn’t nag 
or get in a sly dig whenever an 
opportunity presents itself. Neither 
does he ridicule. He places some 
importance on you, and takes your 
work seriously. His mind is on 
good work and profitable results, 
and he knows he can’t get them by 
cracking a whip around your neck 
and forcing you to bite the dust be- 
fore him. The effect of this mental 
“bigness” on his part is the estab- 
lishment of sane self-confidence in 
the under man. 

3. Praise. It is a rare man who 
appreciates the effective use of 
praise. As has been frequently 
pointed out, some men swell up like 
a peacock and lose their wits when 
praised. Others cry for it like 
children. 

Without worrying too much 
about the child-dependency in most 
grown men, the plain fact is that 
praise, properly used, gets results. 
To the guiding executive, that 
should be the elemental point. A 
discreet compliment sets up in the 
emotions a glow that permeates 
and tones up the entire body and 
mind. It leaves the taste of suc- 
cess in a man’s mouth and a sense 
of healthy self-confidence in his 
heart. 

Praise, spilled indiscriminately, 
has little value. It should be 
aimed. The correct training of chil- 
dren, dogs, and advertising man- 
agers, involves a process of 
spotlighting desirable qualities, and 
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ignoring undesirable ones. To con- 
centrate attention on any trait is to 
strengthen it. The smart boss wil] 
see to it that the-advertising man’s 
thoughts dwell on his good points 
for the simple reason that he 
wishes the good ones to grow. 

The boss who “rides” the lesser 
man is only keeping his mind 
turned wrong side out worrying 
about his shortcomings. In such a 
condition, no human mind can cre- 
ate or manage. 

This is pretty deep stuff and it 
takes a book or two to get to the 
bottom of the workings of the 
human mental machine in this re- 
spect, but what subject can be more 
vital to any controlling executive 
than how to secure the most effec- 
tive work in return for a salary 
paid? Particularly when the work 
is such an intangible thing, and yet 
of such importance as the advertis- 
ing manager’s! In a nutshell, the 
effect of criticism is the creation 
of a tightening process or internal 
tension in which the mind is de- 
pressed and its doors closed, while 
the body functions slow down and 
fill the blood with poison. The ef- 
fect of praise is a cheerful opening 
up or relaxing process accom- 
panied by a sense of serene well- 
being and powerful self-confidence. 

4, Atmosphere. The same prin- 
ciple applies to the general office 
spirit. It should be watched and 
controlled. There seems to be some- 
thing about the advertising man’s 
job that gets him kicked around 
the office for the purpose of ab- 
sorbing and utilizing the opinions 
of everyone present. Whatever the 
merits of that system may be, the 
vital question is the honesty of the 
opinions. 

An office atmosphere must be co- 
operative and friendly, and con- 
ferences must be restricted to the 
presentation of viewpoints that are 
informed and sincere. I can hear 
many an advertising man ha-ha at 
that, but I have a right to be 
Utopian, haven’t I, in an imaginary 
selection of office and boss? I am 
thinking especially about the patho- 
logical meddler who belligerently 
upsets every theory proposed be- 
cause that’s the way his liver 
works, This species can become 2 
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4 “ 


means a plus factor 
to eirculation d 


Page Size? 
Impressiveness ? 
Visibility ? 
Position ? 

Reader Interest? 


When you buy advertising space, do you consider these 
factors? Of course! 


The Meredith Publishing Company, for guidance in 
spreading its own appropriation, asked 486 experienced 
unprejudiced judges (important agency executives) which of 
several publications they liked enough to read regularly. 


Printers’ Ink led its contemporaries by from 10% to 78%. 
BUT— 


On the question of the plus factors (in which would 
they be most likely to see Meredith’s advertising) the lead 
jumped. It ran from 27% to 92%. 


There seems to be something to the small page size 
convenience and readability. 


Incidentally, have you noticed lately what the Readers’ 
Digest circulation has climbed to? Another example of a 
publication built for the convenience and use of its readers. 

N. B.—Maybe our advertisers already appreciate this. 


Printers’ Ink shows 16.6% gain in advertising 
volume Ist 8 months 1934. 
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vindictive trouble-maker without 
parallel. Why should he be per- 
mitted to sit in to talk about the 
ticklish psychological problems in- 
volved in profitable advertising and 
selling ? 

5. Authority. One last point 
which interlocks with all the 
others. No one can do a job unless 
he knows what the job is. It is 
especially vital to ‘the advertising 
man that his duties and his au- 
thority be exactly defined. Where 
this is misunderstood or continu- 
ally shifted, a man begins to feel 
uneasy and hopeless. There is over- 
lapping of responsibility, and jeal- 
ousies and quarrels of a most de- 
structive nature will arise. 

The most favorable atmosphere 
for the advertising man’s work, it 
seems to me, is one where he knows 
exactly what he is expected to do, 
and knows that someone is 100 per 
cent behind him and is putting 
complete faith in him. This has the 
effect of giving him a feeling of 
responsibility and of making him 
do his best possible work. 


- 
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How so many business leaders 
can hire a man and immediately 
proceed to buck him, criticize him, 
and generally grind down his crea- 
tive spirit, passes understanding. 
The rule of almost all really suc- 
cessful men is: Be sure you have 
the right man, then back him to 
the limit with help, confidence and 
authority. Several of them have 
used almost the same words in ex- 
pressing the fact that they attribute 
their success to hiring men who 
knew more than they did. 

My story may sound like a cata- 
log of personal complaints. Natur- 
ally, such things must be partly 
autobiographical. I have worked 
under several types of bosses, and 
I know from practical experience 
as well as from practical books 
what qualities in a boss bring out 
my most effective work. I am sub- 
mitting these thoughts with the 
idea that it will interest both 
advertising men and higher execu- 
tives who would appreciate a 
brutally frank expression of one 
advertising man’s viewpoint. 


7 


Publishers’ Tournament 


EVENTS and winners of prizes 
in the golf tournament held by 
the National Publishers Associa- 


meeting at 
last 


tion at its annual 
Shawnee-on-Delaware, Pa., 
week follow: 

Thirty-six holes:” First low net, 
George C. Lucas, National Pub- 
lishers Association, net score 152; 
second low net, Phillips Wyman, 
McCall Company, net score 152; 
third low net, T. J. Buttikofer, In- 
ternational Magazine Company, net 
score 157; and low gross, Marvin 
Pierce, McCall Company, gross 
score 168. 

First eighteen holes: First low 
net, C. J. Baker, Printers’ Ink, 
net score 75; second low net, Roy 
McLarty, Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, net score 77; third low net, 
John C. Sterling, McCall Com- 
pany, net score 77. 

Second eighteen holes: First low 
net, Merle Thorpe, Nation’s Busi- 
ness, net score 77; second low net, 


William B. Warner, McCall Com- 
pany, net score 80; third low net, 
F. L. Wurzburg, Condé Nast Pub- 
lications, net score 81. 

Blind bogey (number drawn 71) 
J. H. Moore, Robbins Publishing 
Company. Driving contest, R 
Luchars, Machinery. Guest Con- 
test, Harry Lee, Simmons Board- 
man Publishing Company, net 
score 72. 

Results of 
ment: Finals, 
Printers’ INK, 
Baker, Printers’ INK, 6-4; 6-2. 
Semi-finals, Mr. Dickinson de- 
feated F. C. Beekley, 6-0; 6-1. 
C. J. Baker defeated P. Wyman, 
6-4; 7-5. 

As reported last week, the asso- 
ciation re-elected its present officers 
and five of its present directors, 
newly elected directors being Fred 
O. Bohen, Meredith Publications 
and Albert L. Cole, of Popular 
Science Monthly. 


the tennis tourna- 
Roy Dickinson, 
defeated C. J. 
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xe: | The “GO” Signal Is Set for 


of one 


. the Advertiser in Cincinnati 


D URING the past several years, when 


an, the “caution” (and sometimes 
w net, the “stop”) signal was frequently 
t Pub- turned against the advertiser in most 
71) other cities, Cincinnati kept the wel- 
fishing come green light on. The bottom of 
t, R the depression in Cincinnati would 
Con- have been termed “fair” business in a 
_— lot of cities in the United States. 
A fellow only half knocked down can 
— et up in an awful hurry. That’s what 
Cincinnoti is doing. If you want to do 


business with this substantial market 
of citizens with the means of remy 
their buying impulses, meet them half 


-_ way—in the columns of their home- 

asso- owned newspaper. 

fficers 

ctors, 

Fei F CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR 


ppular Kellogg M. Patterson, 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Martin L. Marsh, 60 East 42nd St., New York 





Producer’s Agent’s Place in 
Industrial Marketing 


How to Select Him and Get Best Selling Results 


By John H. Frederick 


Assistant Professor of Commerce, Wharton School of Finance and Commerce 


‘THE manufacturers’ agent may 
be defined as an individual or 
firm selling part of the output of 
certain producers of supplementing 
but non-competing products, with 
whom continuous relations are 
maintained ; covering a limited ter- 
ritory to which he has exclusive 
rights for the products he repre- 
sents; working on a commission 
basis solely; carrying no stock of 
goods as a rule; and soliciting or- 
ders on the basis of prices and 
terms dictated by the manu factur- 
ers whom he represents and who 
make shipments and bill orders di- 
rectly to purchasers. 

The principal function of the 
manufacturers’ agent, therefore, is 
selling, and in many cases he takes 
the place of a manufacturer’s own 
sales force. 

Manufacturers’ agents must not 
be confused with brokers. While 
manufacturers’ agents perform a 
similar service, that of negotiating 
transactions between buyers and 
sellers, they are not brokers in 
any sense of the word, since they 
represent only the sellers of various 
products. A broker may represent 
either the buyer or seller, or both, 
in a given transaction. Brokers, 
moreover, are not bound to any set 
of clients, and their relations with 
any one client are not continuous as 
are the relations between manufac- 
turers’ agents and their principals. 

Neither should manufacturers’ 
agents be confused with selling 
agents who perform the selling 
function, as do manufacturers’ 
agents, but differ from them in 
that they normally handle the en- 
tire output of the manufacturers 
whom they represent, have no lim- 
its placed on their sales territo- 
ries, and have either full or con- 


siderable authority with regard to 
prices, terms of sale, etc. Sales 
agents, moreover, frequently fi- 
nance their clients and offer assis- 
tance in connection with advertising 
and promotional activities, 

The manufacturers’ agent in in- 
dustrial marketing is sometimes re- 
ferred to as a non-stock-carrying 
distributor. This is incorrect as the 
non-stock-carrying distributor usu- 
ally handles a variety of lines on a 
commission basis, some of which 
may be competing. The manufac- 
turers’ agent, on the other hand, 
usually handles a limited number 
of non-competing, but supplement- 
ing products. 


Not to Be Confused with 
Industrial Distributor 


Under no circumstances should 
the manufacturers’ agent be con- 
fused with the industrial distribu- 
tor (sometimes referred to as the 
mill supply house or the jobber). 
The distributor performs many 
more of the marketing functions 
than do manufacturers’ agents. In 
the first place, distributors, except 
in the case of consigned stocks, 
own the products which they offer 
for ‘sale. Secondly, distributors 
maintain storage space sufficient to 
carry a stock of the various prod- 
ucts sold. Thirdly, distributors 
maintain a delivery service. Lastly, 
distributors assume the credit and 
other risks incident to the business 
of assembling certain lines of prod- 
ucts in large lots and re-distribut- 
ing them in smaller quantities to 
industrial users and others. 

Machine tool dealers are some- 
times referred to both as manu- 
facturers’ agents and as industrial 
distributors. Both terms are incor- 
rect because, while the machine 
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tool dealer is a middleman possess- 
ing some of the characteristics of 
these other middlemen, he occupies 
a distinct position in industrial 
marketing. 

The machine tool dealer is one 
who maintains an organization of 
technically trained and experi- 
enced men to sell specialized prod- 
ucts in the machine tool field. 
These salesmen are, as a rule, more 
highly trained and experienced than 
are the salesmen of most indus- 
trial distributors, so that a relation- 
ship exists between them and their 
customers such as does not prevail 
between the customer and the in- 
dustrial supply salesman. In fact, it 
may be said that the machine tool 
dealer is not merely engaged in sell- 
ing machines; but that he is selling 
personal advice and counsel. His 
rise or fall in the trade depends on 
his ability to render service and to 
keep in touch with the production 
requirements of his customers. 


Assumes Financial 
Responsibility 

The machine tool dealer usually 
represents a number of non-com- 
peting manufacturers on an exclu- 
sive basis, although he may some- 
times sell a number of open or 
non-exclusive lines as a service to 
his customers. In addition, the ma- 
chine tool dealer assumes financial 
responsibility for his sales, al- 
though he does not always carry 
machines in stock. This fact causes 
him to differ from the manufac- 
turers’ agent. 

Another characteristic of the 
average machine tool dealer, which 
seems to place him in a separate 
category, is that he frequently acts 
just as much on behalf of the 
buyer as he does on behalf of the 
seller, and so does not in every 
case exclusively represent the pro- 
ducer of the product which he is 
selling. 

During the last few years the 
number of manufacturers’ agents 
handling various lines of indus- 
trial products has greatly increased. 
This is due to the fact that many 
men who have been released as 
full-time salesmen representing a 
single manufacturer have entered 
the agency field, with the result 
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that in most trading areas the num- 
ber of new agents which have 
sprung up is greater than the 
number of manufacturers desiring 
this type of representation. It has 
been estimated that the following 
lines of industrial products are at 
the present time handled by the 
numbers of manufacturers’ agents 
shown: 


Power and transmission 
equipment 

Small tools and supplies 

Portable electric tools 

Automotive supplies 

Machine tools 

Power plant and pumping 
equipment 

Heavy hardware 

General lines of shop supplies 1 000 

Electrical supplies 2,000 

Materials handling equipment 150 

Plumbing and heating sup- 
plies 

Contractors supplies 


From the above classification it 
will be seen that the use of manu- 
facturers’ agents is not confined to 
any one type of industrial product. 
Neither is the use of manufactur- 
ers’ agents confined to producers 
of any particular size, since some 
of. the largest and many of the 
smallest manufacturers of indus- 
trial products have found that they 
could distribute most economically 
and efficiently through these mid- 
dlemen. 

There are only two valid reasons 
why manufacturers employ manu- 
facturers’ agents: (1) To lower 
their selling costs; (2) To obtain 
more: effective distribution. Dur- 
ing the last few years, for ex- 
ample, many manufacturers, faced 
with declining sales, have found it 
necessary to curtail their own sales 
organizations and, where territories 
could not support their own full- 
time salesmen, have made use of 
manufacturers’ agents handling al- 
lied but non-competing lines. 

On the other hand, most of the 
lines of industrial products han- 
dled by manufacturers’ agents are 
also carried by industrial distribu- 
tors. The question naturally arises 
as to why manufacturers should 
use both methods of distribution 
for the same lines of products, The 
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answer is that even in lines where 
industrial distributors are well es- 
tablished there are some producers 
of such products who prefer to 
use manufacturers’ agents in con- 
tacting industrial users in order to 
obtain more effective distribution. 
This is particularly true when the 
product is a specialty and as such 
requires specialized selling. 
Producers of specialties seem to 
feel that it is practically impossible 
to train the sales forces of a large 
number of industrial distributors 
to present their products properly, 
due largely to the fact that dis- 
tributors’ salesmen must be con- 
versant with sometimes as many as 
5,000 different items which are 
carried in stock. The result is that 
few if any lines handled through 
distributors receive as much sales 
effort as is necessary to attain a 
maximum amount of business. 
The manufacturers’ agent is felt 
to be more effective because he has 
fewer lines to sell and can thus 
give more attention to each; and, 
since he works on a commission 
basis it is also felt that he is more 
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likely to seek out business instead 
of following the beaten path that 
is trod by most distributors’ sales- 
men. 

Another use for manufacturers’ 
agents arises out of the fact that 
the industrial market as a whole 
is constantly changing. It fre- 
quently happens that both large 
and small producers of industrial 
products see new markets develop 
that cannot be covered with their 
existing sales organization. Some 
of these firms can afford to de- 
velop a sales force to cover such 
new markets, but for others this 
is impossible. 

It is at this point that the man- 
ufacturers’ agent most often enters 
into a given sales or distribution 
plan. It is no reflection on manu- 
facturers’ agents to say that the 
lack of capital and experience in 
creating sales organizations, on the 
part of manufacturers, is respon- 
sible for the selection of such 
agents in a considerable number of 
cases where distribution is obtained 
in this manner. 

Those manufacturers who dis- 
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nstead tribute through agents appear to sell, combined contracts covering a 
h that do so because of one or more of number of allied products, thus 


sales- 


turers’ 


the following advantages which 
they feel they thus secure: 

1. Since the manufacturers’ agent 
operates on a commission basis he 
is more economical than salaried 
salesmen and creates no overhead 
to be absorbed by the manufacturer 
when business is poor. 

2. Some manufacturers feel that 
their product is pushed with greater 
vigor by a manufacturers’ agent 
who is working on commission 
only, than by a distributor’s sales- 
man or a manufacturer’s own sales- 
man on a salary. 

3. Some manufacturers use man- 
ufacturers’ agents because they are 
in a position to regularly keep in 
touch with industrial buyers in 


their territory, for they have a 
number of products each affording 


a reason for calling. Moreover, 
they can often use a lead developed 
by one of the manufacturers whom 
they represent to obtain an order 
for another of their products. 

4. The manufacturers’ agent is 
frequently able to quote on, and 


possibly including a certain prod- 
uct which might otherwise have 
had little chance of adoption. 
There are a number of disad- 
vantages which have deterred man- 
ufacturers of industrial products 
from making a greater use of 
manufacturers’ agents in spite of 
their obvious economy from the 
standpoint of compensation. These 
may be summarized as follows: 
1. The commission paid manu- 
facturers’ agents must be high 
enough for them to make a good 
profit over and above their ex- 
penses of doing business or they 
will not be interested in an ac- 
count. Some manufacturers feel 
that the commissions demanded are 
so high that they might as well 
employ a sales force of their own. 
2. Since manufacturers’ agents 
pay all their own expenses they 
frequently hesitate to take long 
and expensive trips to see a pros- 
pect unless reasonably sure of se- 
curing an order. Some manufactur- 
ers feel that many good leads are 
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not followed properly for this rea- 
son and that business is lost. Be- 
ing independent the agent is, more- 
over, likely to follow the path of 
least resistance and work hardest 
on the accounts offering the easiest, 
most profitable and immediate sales. 

3. The selling activities of man- 
ufacturers’ agents cannot be di- 
rected as readily as can those of 
salaried salesmen. In other words, 
an agent must be asked to do 
things, he cannot be ordered since 
he feels that he is an independent 
business man. 

4. Manufacturers’ agents fre- 
quently attempt to carry too wide 
a range of products or to cover too 
large a territory. The more prod- 
ucts an agent carries the less likely 
he is to concentrate on any one of 
them, and the closer he approxi- 
mates an industrial distributor’s 
salesman. If an agent attempts to 
cover too much territory his ef- 
forts are spread so thinly that his 
principals do not receive adequate 
representation. 

5. Despite the fact that some 
manufacturers regard a manufac- 
turers’ agent as an important out- 
let because of his ability to sell 
combined lots of allied products, 
others feel that this is a disad- 
vantage because if such an agent 
loses a combined contract all the 
manufacturers whose products were 
included suffer. The result is that 
certain manufacturers represented 
by an agent lost business which 
might have been obtained by their 
own sales force specializing on 
their own products. 

Some of the defects mentioned 
in connection with the use of man- 
ufacturers’ agents can be at least 
partially eliminated if the manufac- 
turer, contemplating the use of 
such middlemen, will give atten- 
tion to the following: 

1. The best results are gen- 
erally obtained from manufactur- 
ers’ agents who select the lines to 
be handled from the standpoint that 
one line must be supplementary to 
the others; that every customer 
called upon must be a potential 
buyer of all the other lines handled ; 
and that the price and quality of 
the line insures repeat orders at 
the lowest possible selling cost. 
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2. The producer of an industrial 
product contemplating the use of 
manufacturers’ agents should in- 
vestigate the distribution methods 
used by his competitors in the 
field which he contemplates enter- 
ing. If he finds that these com- 
petitors have been using direct 
salesmen, with years of training 
and experience in handling the par- 
ticular product, he had best do the 
same. On the other hand, if some 
of his competitors are reaching the 
same field with manufacturers’ 
agents, it is safe for him to do so 
also. 

3. Once having decided to use 
manufacturers’ agents the manu- 
facturer should give the method 
plenty of time to prove itself either 
a failure or a success before mak- 
ing a change. 

4. A manufacturer should ex- 
ercise the same care in selecting 
an agent as he would in selecting 
a salaried salesman. One of the 
reasons why some have had un- 
satisfactory experience with agents 
is that they were selected in a most 
haphazard fashion. Sometimes a 
list of agents has been secured 
from a trade paper in the field in 
which the manufacturer is inter- 
ested. At other times advertise- 
ments have been inserted in trade 
papers requesting agents to get in 
touch with the manufacturer de- 
siring representation. 

Both of these methods have 
proved unsatisfactory both for 
manufacturers and for agents. The 
difficulty seems to be not in finding 
good salesmen among the manu- 
facturers’ agents available, but in 
finding a good one who has the 
type or kind of experience re- 
quired; who calls on the particular 
trade in which the manufacturer 
is interested; and who is well 
acquainted with the buyers in that 
trade. 

5. The rate of commission paid 
to manufacturers’ agents should be 
a matter of very careful considera- 
tion, The rate will vary, of course, 
with the product; its character and 
price; whether there is much com- 
petition from other similar prod- 
ucts; whether much or little mis- 
sionary work is required from the 
agents; the size of the average 
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sale; the possibility of repeat busi- 
ness; and the expense to which an 
agent would be put in effectively 
covering the sales territory under 
consideration. 

The place of the manufacturers’ 
agent in industrial marketing is not 
likely to become less important 
even though some predictions have 
been made to the effect that “the 
economic function of the manufac- 
turers’ agent is disappearing 
rapidly.” 

As long as industries continue to 
develop in sections of the country 
hitherto unsold; as long as new 
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Wins Chicago Tournament 
George H. Hartman won the low gross 
prize in the September tournament of 
the Western Advertising Golfers’ Asso- 
ciation at the Exmoor Country Club, 
Chicago, last week. His winning total 
was 81, just ahead of Merrill M. Lord 
took second award with a card 


st low net honors were won by 

Doyle, 85—18—67, with Don D. 
Sperry, 93—21—72, as runner-up. The 
guests’ low gross prize was taken by 
V. C. Penticoff who shot an 83. G. R. 
McGivern, with 95—22—73, won the 
low net honors among the guests. 

The first low gross foursome was 
made up of T. S. Dowst, W. O. Cole- 
man and Hartman and ‘Merrill. The 
second place quartet consisted of Wal- 
lace Patterson, Don Heinly, William 
McNamee and Penticoff. Waldo Hawx- 
hurst, James J. Aubrey, H. C. Wright 
and Mr. Doyle were members of the 
winning low net foursome. The second 
place combination was D. . Spetty. 
H. A. Knight, Arthur H. Ogle and 
Mac Harlan. 
. 7 > 


H.G. & R. Adds to Staff 


Miss Ruth McCloy, formerly adver- 
tising director of Fracy, Inc., and more 
recently with the National Broadcasting 
Company, and Miss Esther Harrow, re- 
cently with Lane Bryant, Inc., have 
joined the copy staff of Harrison, Gard- 
ner & Rothschild, New York agency. 

Another addition to the sta of this 
agency is Ralph A. Meyer, account ex- 
ecutive. He formerly was with Cramer- 
Tobias, New York. 7 

Harrison, Gardner & Rothschild are 
now handling the otivertionng, ot Dalton 
Hats, Inc., and Worth & orth, Inc., 
both of New York. 


Appoint Midwest Agency 


The Racine Feet Knitting Company, 
Beloit, Wis., and the Rockford Power 
Mac hinery Company, Rockford, Ill., have 
appointed the Midwest Advertising 
Agency, Rockford, Ill., to handle their 
advertising. Business papers and direct 
mail will be used on both accounts. 
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markets for industrial products are 
developed by manufacturers’ re- 
search and promotion depart- 
ments; the need for good manu- 
facturers’ agents, operating on a 
commission basis, will be increas- 
ing rather than diminishing. 

The producer of industrial prod- 
ucts who bears in mind the fact 
that his distribution chain is no 
stronger than its weakest link, and 
uses the same care in selecting an 
agent that he would use in picking 
a salaried salesman, is likely to 
profit from the use of these mid- 
dlemen. 


+ 


Anniversary Campaign for Kondon 


The Kondon Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, Kondon’s Nasal Jelly 
and Kondon’s Ephedrine Jelly, will 
mark its 45th anniversary, which oc- 
curs on October 1, by inaugurating one 
of the largest advertising campaigns in 
its history, according to T. N. Kenyon, 
founder of the business. 

The campaign will consist of twenty 
weeks of advertising in twenty markets. 
Newspapers will be used in the cities 
covering these markets. In New York 
newspaper rotogravure will be used and 
in Chicago, a newspaper magazine sec- 
tion campaign. All of this advertising 
will be supplemented by a twenty-week 
Sunday magazine newspaper campaign. 

The campaign is being handled by the 
Minneapolis office of Erwin, Wasey & 
Company. 

. ” o 


J. G. Camp with SNPA 


Joseph G. Camp is now with the 
Southern Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation, Chattanooga, to handle labor 
matters ae. He was with the At- 
lanta eorgian-American in various 
business office capacities for more than 
ten years and served several years as 
business manager. At the SNPA con- 
vention in May an assistant to the sec- 
retary-manager of the association was 
authorized because of the large increase 
in the activities of the association. It 
was decided to employ Mr. Camp as 
SNPA labor commissioner in order to 
allow secretary-manager Cranston Wil- 
liams more time for other association 
activities. 

eee 


— of G. B. Ellison 
e Bond Ellison, aged sixty-six, 
~ r of the advertising staff of the 
Milwaukee Wisconsin-News, died at that 
city on September 5, following a heart 
attack. 
. . o 


Joins Des Moins Agency 


King Park ty joined the staff of 
Coles, Inc., oines, Iowa, adver- 
tising ee 





CAB Grading Program 


American Standards Association to Develop System of Standard 
Terms for Product Description 


USHING forward vigorously 

with its plans for promoting 
grading, the Consumers’ Advisory 
Board of the NRA has just an- 
nounced that the development of a 
model system of terms for desig- 
nating grades and qualities of com- 
modities has been undertaken by 
the American Standards Associa- 
tion. 

The aims of this study are de- 
scribed by the CAB in the follow- 
ing manner : 

“The study should have for its 
main objective the setting up of a 
simple model method (or methods) 
of designating qualities or grades 
of goods. It should be carried out 
co-operatively by organized groups 
of consumers, producers, distribu- 
tors, advertising and marketing 
spec alists, and governmental agen- 
cies. The standard method to be 
set up should be applicable alike 
to consumer goods purchased at 
retail as well as in the wholesale 
markets, and to industrial products 
generally. 

“Tt should not mislead or conceal 
facts from the consumer by piling 
up superlatives, or by the use of 
concealed top grades, or by similar 
devices, which the study clearly 
shows to be characteristic of most 
of the schemes now in use. 

“Tt should be so simple as to be 
easily understood by the average 
housewife. It should be flexible, 
and easily introduced step by step 
as systems of grading are set up 
in new fields, and as old grading 
rules are revised.” 

That the ASA is in sympathy 
with the project is shown by the 
following quotations from a letter 
from P. G. Agnew, secretary of 
the association : 

“This is an extensive and diffi- 
cult undertaking. If, however, it 
can be carried out, even in limited 
fields, it will be of far-reaching 
importance in enabling consumers 
to know precisely what they are 
buying; in simplifying distribution 
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problems, and in promoting fair 
dealing. 

“The American Standards Asso- 
ciation will proceed promptly with 
the first stage of the proposed un- 
dertaking, viz: conferences with 
producer, consumer, distributor and 
governmental groups concerned, 
whose co-operation will be es- 
sential.” 

In the press release describing 
the new step, the CAB has the fol- 
lowing to say about advertising: 

“The vanguard of the advertis- 
ing profession has been consistently 
aware of the urgent need further 
to enlighten the consumer by giv- 
ing him more accurate information 
on the product. Consumer distrust 
of the advertising ethics which 
permit all products to be advertised 
as of highest quality could be dis- 
sipated were a series of grade 
names to become part of the adver- 
tising vocabulary. An _ accurate 
identification of grade is not in- 
compatible with a colorful descrip- 
tion of the many qualities incapable 
of standardization. Brands will 
always differ.” 


A Study of Forty-two 
Industries 


Another recent release of the 
CAB is a 60-page mimeographed 
report with the title, “A Survey 
of the Terms Used in Designating 
Qualities of Goods.” This survey 
is based on an extended study of 
forty-two industries showing grade 
and quality names in use and 
pointing out the difference in qual- 
ity designation between industries. 
The recommendations which the 
Board makes on the basis of this 
preliminary survey are worth 
quoting. 

It recommends a study which 
“should have for its main objec- 
tive the establishment of a uniform 
terminology for designating quali- 
ties or grades of goods.” 

The recommendations continue: 

“It should be handled as a prob- 
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lem in nomenclature, and should 
not involve technical work on 
technical grading rules for par- 
ticular commodities. It should be 
made co-operatively by organized 
groups of consumers, producers, 
distributors, advertising and mar- 
keting specialists. 

“The standard method to be set 
up should be applicable wherever 
practicable to consumer goods pur- 
chased at retail by people in every- 
day life, to these same goods as 
they pass through the wholesale 
markets, and to industrial products 
generally. 

“Tt should inform consumers, not 
mislead them or conceal facts by 
piling up superlatives, by the use 
of ‘concealed’ top grades, or by 
similar devices,. which the study 
clearly shows to be characteristic 
of many of the grading systems 
now in use. 

“Tt should be so simple as to be 
easily remembered by the ordinary 
housewife. 

“It should be flexible, and easy 
to introduce and revise. 

“Above all, it should be a lan- 
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guage which means the same to 
buyer and seller. 

“Our study has revealed the 
shocking fact that much of the 
terminology now in use means one 
thing to the seller and a very dif- 
ferent thing to the buyer. If the 
buyer takes the words at their face 
value, he is frequently misled into 
believing the goods to be one or 
two grades higher in quality than 
they are in fact. This is true even 
in those relatively advanced, 
though limited, fields in which sup- 
posedly informative terms have 
been developed. 

“In the belief that agreement 
upon a model method of designat- 
ing quality would constitute one 
important step toward a common 
language for buyer and seller and 
the elimination of much unfairness 
between producer and consumer, 
the Board is requesting the Amer- 
ican Standards Association to un- 
dertake the development of such a 
model terminology with the co- 
operation of the consumer, com- 
mercial and governmental groups 
concerned.” 
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To Explain Banks to Public 


Financial Advertisers Association Adopts Program to Interpret 
Services to People 


PLEDGING themselves to put 
their experience and ability be- 
hind a program of public: banking 
education, the members of the 
Financial Advertisers Association 
held their annual convention in 
Buffalo last week. 

With a desire of seeing them- 
selves as other people see them, 
members of the association invited 
speakers to explain the viewpoint 
of the average man, the business 
man and journalist. Each speaker 
pointed out the necessity of adver- 
tising to stress the importance of 
7 sound banking system. 

As the climax of the convention 
the members passed resolutions “to 
utilize the collective knowledge 
and experience and such ability as 
we may possess in the furtherance 
of a comprehensive program of 
public bank education” and “to ex- 
tend to all other divisions of the 
banking industry a full and com- 
plete co-operation in the promotion 
of such a program of public bank- 
ing education.” 

In his inaugural address, the 
newly elected president, I. I. Sper- 
ling, assistant vice-president of the 

Cleveland Trust Company, stressed 
the fact that financial advertising 
cannot, without violating the spirit 
and principles of banking ethics, 
be used as a gun to shoot at com- 
petition. 

“Rather,” he said, “as a wall 
that breaks a bank and its cus- 
tomers. Such a wall may not add 
one cent of profit in times like 
these, but it is a wall that protects 
a bank and its customers.” 

Harry B. Hall, vice-president of 
the American Appraisal Company, 
Milwaukee, who spoke for the 
business man, said that the great 
need of the moment is to convince 
the general public and the business 
public that the bank is functioning 
as a bank and not as a storage 
warehouse. 

“The public, and particularly the 
business public,” he said, should 


Blank & Stoller 
I. I. Sperling, elected president 


have more information, more facts 
on what banks are doing these 
days besides taking in money, if 


any. 

“Obviously defensive publicity is 
not necessary, no apology or ex- 
cuse is desirable. All the business 
public wants is information.” 

Harrison Jones, executive vice- 
president of the Coca-Cola Com- 
pany, speaking for the average 
man, suggested that the bankers 
adopt a slogan which has been suc- 
cessful in his company. “If you're 
going to sell ’em, you’ve got to tell 
"em.” 

In his opinion banks need a 
broad, searching light that reveals 
and brings into proper focus the 
responsibility of the bank and the 
ability of the banker to discharge 
that obligation. 

“When a real job has been done 
to sell banks and banking to Amer- 
ica,” he said, “then it will be time 
to go ahead strenuously with the 
further task of selling the individ- 
ual bank.” 

Talcott Powell, editor of the Jn- 
dianapolis Times, speaking for the 

















press, outlined what information 
financial editors desire in order to 
build better relations between banks 
and newspapers. 

In addition to Mr. Sperling, who 
succeeded Alva G. Maxwell as 
president of the association, the 
convention elected the following: 

First vice-president, Robert W. 
Sparks, assistant vice-president, 
Bowery Savings Bank, New York; 
second vice-president, Thomas J. 
Kiphart, advertising manager, 
Fifth-Third Union Trust Co., Cin- 
cinnati; third vice-president, Wil- 
liam H. Neal, vice-president, Wac- 
hovia Bank & Trust Co., Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 

Fred W. Mathison, National Se- 
curity Bank, Chicago, was re- 
elected treasurer, and Preston E. 
Reed, secretary. 

Directors are: Alva G. Maxwell. 
Citizens & Southern National 
Bank, Atlanta; George O. Everett, 
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S a move toward stabilization 
of prices, E. R. Squibb & Sons 
are adopting a consignment sales 
plan. The plan, as described by 
Carleton Palmer, president, is this : 
“Squibb makes a consignment of 
its products to selected wholesal- 
ers. This in itself is not a new 
idea. Others have employed con- 
signments. But this is not all of 
the program. Squibb, in addition, 
enables the wholesaler to supply 
the retailer on an order of $5 or 
more for two or more Squibb 
Home Necessities at a discount of 
10 per cent off the list price. 

“Why, you will ask, this $5 or- 
der? Why not make the 10 per 
cent applicable to the whole Squibb 
line, on purchases of $1 or $5 or 
on the purchase of one item? The 
answer is obvious on analysis. 

“To give 10 per cent off on 
Squibb Advertised Products irre- 
spective of quantity would result 
in a reduction of the code mini- 
mum. Squibb does not intend 
that its products be sold at code 
minimums but it does not intend 
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First Citizens Bank & Trust Co, 
Utica; Ernest L. Anderson, Rhode 
Island Hospital Trust Co., Proy- 
idence; Miss Ruth H. Gates, State 
Bank & Trust Co., Evanston; Har- 
old E. Choate, Liberty Bank of 
Buffalo, Buffalo; E. R. Brown, 
Huntington National Bank, Colum- 
bus; Allan Herrick, Security-First 
National Bank, Los Angeles; Roy 
H. Booth, Jr., National Shawmut 
Bank, Boston; C. Delano Ames, 
Maryland Trust Co., Baltimore; 
Albert E. Felsted, First National 
Bank, St. Paul; Stephen H. Fi- 
field, Barnett National Bank, Jack- 
sonville; A. Key Foster, Birming- 
ham Trust & Savings Co., Birm- 
ingham; Jacob Kirshner, U. S. 
Trust Co., Paterson, N. J.; Wm. 
G. Rabe, Manufacturers Trust Co, 
New York; G. L. Spry, Huron & 
Erie Mortgage Co., London, Can- 
ada; John E. Wright, Fidelity 
Trust Co., Pittsburgh. 
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Squibb Consignment Plan 


to lower code minimums under any 
circumstances. Under code defi- 
nition cost is defined as the manu- 
facturer’s price through the whole- 
saler in dozen quantities. 

“Under the new Squibb pro- 
gram the per dozen price, for ex- 
ample, on Mineral Oil would be 
$6, fixing a minimum code price 
of 50 cents a bottle. Since the 
price through the wholesaler in 
dozen quantities is not altered by 
the $5 order, this minimum code 
price will not be changed. Squibb’s 
suggested minimum of 59 cents will 
also continue but the retailer by 
obtaining a 10 per cent discount on 
a $5 order consisting of two or 
more items will be certain of ob- 
taining satisfactory profits.” : 

The plan is being put into ef- 
fect immediately in nine cities: 
Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, D. C., Atlanta, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., Cleveland, Dayton 
and St. Louis. A tenth area—Los 
Angeles—is to be added soon. 

A large campaign in newspapers 
in these cities starts on October 13. 
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Space 


should be checked now--- 
to parallel consumer income 
changes 














Farm income is estimated 2 billion dollars 
over 1932...29.3% over 1933. The increase 
is far greater than that of city incomes...a 
condition that will continue until city wage 
levels take a sharp upward turn. 


Sales promotion efforts to consumers should now 
be directed to farm women who, like city women, 
do most of the buying of household commodities. 
As she has always bought at stores in small cities 
and towns there is no dealer problem involved. 
Simply use space reaching farm women. 


THE FARMER’S WIFE 


The woman’s magazine with the fastest growing 
reader income. A million circulation 


CHICAGO ST. PAUL NEW YORK 
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To Corporation Executives: 


@ You have been advised and warned for many 
years that the time was coming when your stock- 
holders would demand to be taken into your D 


confidence. You have been told that complete sen 
wh 
hee 
“Little by little,’’ declares Andrew M. Howe, A 
associate editor, in the October issue of PRINTERS’ ~ 
INK MONTHLY, “the stockholder is finding ways the 
fal 
Many companies still have much to learn in the tun 
field of stockholder relations.”’ on 
Before you prepare your annual report for 1934 boy 
you should read “What to Tell Stockholders.”’ It the 
fiel 
In May, 1933, “‘Management’s Latest Problem: a 
The Belligerent Stockholder,’”’ Mr. Howe offered yea 
tho 
stockholder good-will. It is interesting to note = 
that five of these are included in the report of ye 
onl; 
Uniform Accounting for Industry just submitted a 


reports are a good investment. 


to use his power. The law is helping him ... 


contains practical suggestions and reasons-why. 


sixteen suggestions for building and holding 


the Committee on Statistical Reporting and 


to the Department of Commerce. esse 
I 

you 
Suggestion to Advertising Agents: a 
for 
@ You should take an interest in the reports ot 
your clients send to their stockholders. At 


present, as is pointed out in this article, mut 
you 


“treasurers and auditors who know nothing of ab 


psychology are entrusted with the job of telling be 
him 


some thousands of people what is what and | 
ot | 


why.” “What to Tell Stockholders” will enable 
you to help corporation executives with one of 
their greatest problems. 





“Don’ts” for Salesmen 


Suggestions Addressed to Business-Paper Salesmen Which Hold 
for Any Field 


By C. A. Musselman 


President and General Manager, The Chilton Company 


Dons be out of harmony with 
the company that you repre- 
sent. Don’t think that the policies 
which emanate from the home of- 
fice are always wrong. Don’t fail 
to realize that the executives of a 
corporation see the complete pic- 
ture. Don’t overlook the fact that 
the officers of a corporation are 
supposed to produce profits. Don’t 
fail to understand that the oppor- 
tunities for salesmen are based 
largely upon the success of the en- 
terprise they represent. Don’t think 
loyalty to a company is an inciden- 
tal consideration. Don’t overlook 
the fact that teamwork is essential 
to achievement in a competitive 
field. 

Don’t feel that brilliancy is a 
substitute for industry. Over thirty 
years in the publishing business has 
thoroughly demonstrated to me that 
the hard worker is usually the 
man with the best record. Don’t 
think, however, that industry is the 
only attribute necessary to success, 
because knowledge of your field 
and a certain amount of ability are 
essentials. 

Don’t think your prospect owes 
you anything. Remember your so- 
licitations are primarily based on a 
selfish motive—to obtain something 
for yourself; but you must give 
in order to receive, if you wish to 
win your customer’s favor. 

Don’t think your prospect is as 
much interested in the merits of 
your products as he is concerned 
about disposing of his own; and 
be prepared at all times to show 
him how to advance the interests 
of his business, not yours. 

Don’t talk about your hobbies 
and babies, but rather about the 
prospect’s hobbies and babies, for 


Excerpts from a recent address before 
the Chicago Dotted Line Club of the 
Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


it is your job to be interested in 
his affairs and not your own. 
Don’t become discouraged, for a 
smile will win when a long face 
will bring defeat. We have all had 
troubles—plenty recently; and or- 
ders have been difficult to obtain; 
but the prospect is not the slightest 
bit interested in your problems. 
Don’t miss the opportunity of 
today by postponing your calls un- 
til tomorrow. Many salesmen quit 
at four o’clock in the afternoon, 
fearing they might miss their pros- 
pect if they made a late call. Don’t 
forget that the percentage of con- 
tracts signed is based upon cover- 
age and that the time you lose to- 
day cannot be made up tomorrow. 


Solicitation over the 
Telephone 


Don’t solicit by telephone. It 
may be desirable to make appoint- 
ments by this method, but nine 
men out of ten resent a long con- 
versation over the phone with a 
man trying to sell him something. 
Don’t overlook the fact that you 
never know, when you telephone, 
whether it may be inopportune and 
your prospect attending a meeting 
or engaged in some important 
business, 

Don’t think America’s prosper- 
ity is a thing of the past, and sym- 
pathize with your prospect who 
wishes to give the impression that 
he is a pessimist. At heart every 
business man is hopeful and wants 
cheerful news even though he may 
be spreading gloom. 

Don’t argue, for in most cases 
the salesman who wins the argu- 
ment loses the order. 

Don’t do all the talking, and 
when you have the opportunity 
lead the conversation into the right 
channels—those subjects which in- 
terest the prospect, before being 
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insistent on having the name on 
the dotted line. 

Don’t forget that you are in a 
service business and that the selling 
of advertising is but one of the 
functions you have to perform. 
Business papers nowadays are ex- 
pected to help advertisers merchan- 
dise their products and it is neces- 
sary for you to learn how this is 
done in order to be popular with 
your customers. 

Don’t knock your competitors. 
Comparisons sometimes are essen- 
tial, especially if the prospect 
wishes to make them; but it is not 
necessary to be vindictive or un- 
fair. 

Don’t make exaggerated claims. 
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Modest statements can be very ef- 
fectual if you can convince your 
prospect that you are sincere. . 

Don’t think that you are in the 
only line of business that has prob- 
lems. When general business con- 
ditions improve, the selling of 
advertising will be easier; but 
salesmen in other lines are having 
just as many troubles as those 
which confront you. 

Don’t carry confidential tales 
from one person to another. After 
you have left, your prospect will 
regret that he told vou anything in 
confidence, and ever after his 
statements will be guarded, for he 
knows that the dog that can fetch 
will also carry. 


dA. 


Trade-Mark Study 


IGHLY informative facts on 

the history of a number of na- 
tionally advertised trade-marks are 
given in “Nationally Established 
Trade-Marks,” a study of 110 
pages just completed by the Peri- 
odical Publishers Association. The 
book was formally introduced in 
New York on September 13 to a 
meeting of the Eastern sales forces 
of a number of magazines, and in 
Chicago, on September 17, to a 
meeting of the Western staffs of 
the same publications. 

The meetings were presided over 
by Earl H. McHugh, advertising 
director of the International Maga- 
zine Company. John Sterling, vice- 
president of The McCall Company, 
presented copies of the study to the 
salesmen. It deals with factual in- 
formation on 568 companies which 
own more than 700 trade-marks. 

As of August 14, 1934, 316,178 
trade-marks were registered in 
Washington. About 12,000 are 
registered each year, yet only a 
few ever become nationally estab- 
lished trade-marks. The book pro- 
motes the idea of trade-marking 


+ 


Joins McConnell & Fergusson 

Douglas Philpot, active for years in 
food advertising with Canadian agencies, 
has joined the Toronto office of McCon- 
nell & Fergusson. 


and national advertising as a genu- 
inely democratic process, a refer- 
endum to the consuming public. 

In an earlier study, issued in 
1923, and covering 300 trade-marks 
that then stood out conspicuously, 
the total number of companies rep- 
resented was 267. Of these only 
8, or 2.9 per cent are no longer in 
business today. Forty-four com- 
panies were sold or merged into 
other companies which meant, in 
many instances, that their trade- 
marks continued in active use. 

At the meeting in Chicago and 
New York of the magazine sales- 
men, Frank Braucher, vice-presi- 
dent of the Crowell Publishing 
Company and president of the 
Periodical Publishers Association, 
spoke on the history of the associa- 
tion, which is the descendant of the 
Quoin Club, and of its standards 
and achievements. 

These meetings, the first of a 
series, were attended by salesmen 
of American, Collier's, Cosmopoli- 
tan, Good Housekeeping, McCall's, 
Red Book and Woman’s Home 
Companion. 

+ 


“Medical Record” Names Young 

Arthur C. Young has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Medical Rec- 
ord, New York, succeeding George Hoyt, 
resigned. 
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Oil and the distribution of commodities are 
making a fine showing. Incidentally, farm 
income itself is estimated as close to the level 
of last year’s gross, despite dry weather 
which was recently broken by rains. 











} a genu- 
gees Oil Income of First 6 Months of 1934 Nearly 
weed is Doubles That of First Half of 1933! 
e-marks 
icuously, The following figures, released by the Texas Railroad 
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That Co-operative Gap 


(Continued from page Io) 


and the Scandinavian countries, 
also Nordic. With some agility they 
are able to jump to the other side 
of the fence and point out that 
even if it is against the spirit of 
the Nordic American we cannot 
overlook the fact that this country 
has a large foreign population and 
a still larger population whose basic 
psychology is foreign rather than 
American. 


Answer to the Management 
Argument 


When the difficulty of getting 
good management is brought for- 
ward as an argument against co- 
operatives, their supporters point 
out that poor management has been 
a conspicuous reason for the fail- 
ure of average retail outlets. They 
contend, with a great deal of jus- 
tice, that one of the highest taxes 
on the consumer and on business 


generally has been laid there by 


inefficient management of retail 
stores. 

They see no reason why it is not 
as easy to get good co-operative 
management as it is to get good 
chain management and refer to the 
fact that in other countries the 
heads of co-operative groups are 
among the keenest merchants of 
those countries. 

The national manufacturer must 
study this movement from several 
angles. 

First, he has to realize that 
whether or not the movement 
grows rapidly in the next few 
years even today co-operatives rep- 
resent a reasonably important seg- 
ment of the consumer market. 

In the second place, if the man- 
ufacturer dislikes the co-operative 
idea and sees in it inefficiencies 
that will eventually hinder the eco- 
nomic flow of merchandise to the 
consumer, what is he going to do 
about it? Certainly he won’t ac- 
complish a great deal by calling it 
un-American or bellowing at it as 
a socialistic movement. His rea- 
soning against it must be much 


more cogent than that. The co- 
operatives have a great many 
weaknesses which some of the 
leaders in the movement are not 
at all reluctant to admit. He 
should study these. 

The manufacturer should reckon 
with the growing consumer dis- 
content and realize that those who 
are fostering co-operatives are, for 
the most part, bitter and outspoken 
enemies of advertising and branded 
merchandise. The chains’ antago- 
nism toward advertised brands 
was largely based on their desire 
to get a high profit out of private 
brands. The antagonism of certain 
leaders of the co-operative move- 
ment is more deeply emotional than 
that and, therefore, much more 
bitter and difficult to cope with 

Manufacturers should also real- 
ize that in foreign countries and 
in Sweden, particularly, co-opera- 
tives have used their own manu- 
facturing plants as clubs against 
privately owned organizations. 


Luma Union Built 
a Factory 


One striking example of this 
was the action of the Co-operative 
Luma Union, which built a model 
factory and began to sell electric 
bulbs in 1931. The net result was 
a drop in price from 37 to 20 cents. 
In 1933, according to Henry God- 
dard Leach, editor of The Forum 
Magazine, Luma sold 2,725,845 
bulbs. Today, he says, Luma is 
owned jointly by the co-operative 
unions of four countries—Sweden, 
Finland, Denmark and Norway. 

Parenthetically this suggests a 
significant possibility in the inter- 
national development of the co- 
operative movement. 

In a recent speech in Chicago, 
Mr. Leach pointed out how in 
Sweden the co-operatives have 
operated to check the rise of 
retail prices to the consumer. “In- 
deed,” he says, “the Swedish co- 
operatives maintain that lower re- 
tail prices have greater demand 
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and consumption—which make for 
higher commodity prices.” 

Manufacturers should also real- 
ize that the co-operative is neither 
essentially an agrarian nor an in- 
dustrial movement. Today in New 
York City, for instance, there are 
a number of flourishing co-opera- 
tive organizations. At the same 
time in the farm regions co-opera- 
tives are building up their member- 
ship. Theoretically, of course, the 
mutual insurance company and the 
building and loan association are 
co-operative in structure, although 
in actual practice very frequently 
they do not operate that way. 

Does the co-operative mean the 
elimination of branded merchan- 
dise? This is the question that the 
manufacturer must eventually ask 
himself and must eventually an- 
swer. 

The answer is, “No.” Advertised 
merchandise can continue to flour- 
ish in a country where co-opera- 
tives are- important. Today in 
Great Britain, for instance, co- 
operatives handle a large volume 
of advertised merchandise as they 
do in Sweden, although the latter 
country is not a good laboratory 
in which to study this question 
because of its small size. 

There is nothing mutually ex- 
clusive about the co-operatives and 
advertised brands. The two terms 
become exclusive, however, if 
manufacturer and co-operative 
management set themselves up in 
two definitely opposed camps and 
refuse to have anything to do with 
each other except in mortal com- 
bat. 

Today in this country most of 
the efforts of the co-operatives 
to do manufacturing have been 
avoided, Financially and in caliber 
of personnel the co-ops are wo- 
fully unfitted to cope with manu- 
facturing problems. This, it must 
be remembered, may not always 
be true, however. 

If advertised merchandise is the 
best in its line, and if it is manu- 
factured efficiently at a right price, 
the management of co-operatives 
must handle it if they are going 
to be fair to their members. Of 
course, if that management is so 
antagonistic toward advertised 
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brands that it can see no good in 
any of them, it will seek any ways 
and means to avoid handling them. 
This may lay a tax upon the mem- 
bers of the co-operatives, but it 
will serve to foster the socialistic 
ego of the co-operative manage- 
ment. 

As yet, the co-operative move- 
ment does not constitute a serious 
threat to advertised merchandise. 
Neither did the chain movement in 
1910. Anyone, however, who will 
look back over the history of man- 
ufacturer-retailer relations since 
1910, will realize how thoroughly 
the growth of the chain has con- 
tributed to changes in the com- 
plexion of business. 

Manufacturers would have saved 
themselves millions of dollars had 
they studied the chain movement 
logically and without prejudice. It 
is possible that they will save 
themselves more millions if they 
will study the co-operative move- 
ment as they should have studied 
the chains. 

The question is not whether the 
co-operatives can exist in that 
peculiar atmosphere which we are 
informed surrounds the American 
citizen. The question is not whether 
the co-ops are un-American. The 
question really is whether the 
ground is now so prepared that 
there is likely to be a flowering, 
however temporary, of the co- 
operative movement. If such a 
flowering is to take place, the wise 
manufacturer should know about 
the movement. 

Finally, if the co-op movement 
is uneconomic and will work to 
the eventual harm of the consumer, 
it is up to the manufacturer, among 
others, to study the movement so 
that he can create as convincing 
arguments against it as the sup- 
porters of the movement are able 
to create for it. 


+ + + 


Sponsors “Network Headliners” 


The F. Wallis Armstrong Company, 
Philadelphia, has_ started “Network 
Headliners,” a daily listing of radio 
programs which will appear in leading 
papers in thirty key cities, starting Sep- 
tember 30. Appearing as ‘advertising in 
these. newspapers, it will give the time, 
name of program, a brief description, 
and the name of the sponsor of those 

nufacturers who buy space in the 

ting. 
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Death of 
Henry Cabaniss 


HENRY H. CABANISS, for- 
mer publisher of the Atlanta 
Journal and former vice-president 
of The Associated Press, died at 
Atlanta last week after an illness 
of several months. He was eighty- 
six years old. In addition to the 
Journal, Mr. Cabaniss conducted 
several other newspapers in the 
days of Henry Grady and Joel 
Chandler Harris. He published the 
Journal from 1887 to 1903 and was 
a member of the staff of the paper 
at the time of his death. 

Mr. Cabaniss was an organizer 
and a former president of the 
Southern Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association. He had been a news- 
paper man since the close of the 
Civil War, during the last months 
of which he served on the staff of 
General Gustavus W. Smith. He 
bought the Atlanta Journal in 1887 
in association with a group of 
other Atlantans. 

While serving as business man- 
ager of that newspaper, he assisted 
in the organization of The Asso- 
ciated Press, becoming a friend of 
Melville E. Stone, Whitelaw Reid 
and Victor F. Lawson. From 1903 
to 1905, he was publisher of the 
Augusta Chronicle. He was as- 
sistant secretary of the Georgia 
Senate for eighteen years. 
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New Addresses 


George T. Hopewell ~~ = rep- 
resentative, has moved New York 
offices to 415 Lexington y nl 

Universal 
trical transcriptions and radio recordi 
will move to the Lake Michigan Build- 
ing, 180 N. Michigan Avenue, Oc- 
tober 1. 

Greig, Blair & Spight, Chicago, have 
opened a Detroit office in the New Cen- 
ter Building. J. Curtis Willson is in 
charge. 

. . a 


Arthur W. Towne Advanced 


Arthur W. Towne has been appointed 
manager of the San Francisco division, 
parent house of Blake, Moffitt & Towne, 
paper merchants. He is a representa- 
tive of the third generation of his family 
active in the management of the com- 
pany. ie. has been with the company 
since '. 


Radio Productions, elec- 
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BINDERS 


To make the files of the Printers’ 
Ink Publications more accessible 
we sell binders at cost. The Weekly 
holding ten or more copies is $1.25, 
postpaid, and the Monthly holding 
nine copies $2.00, postpaid. These 
binders are an attractive addition 
to any desk or library. 
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A State Why is it that 

of Mind with the under- 

lying elements of 

business in such a healthful state, 

there is not a greater improvement 
in the general outlook? 

Looking about with an unpreju- 
diced eye, one sees an anomalous 
condition. On the one hand things 
seem to be set for an all-round 
improvement. Bad situations are 
being cleaned up; stocks of mer- 
chandise are almost unprecedent- 
edly low; and, to quote Roger 
Babson, “the business cycle is nat- 
urally working itself out.” 

Furthermore, the Federal Hous- 
ing project is sure to have an 
enormously beneficial effect. This 
is the one policy. of the Roosevelt 
Administration that even the Presi- 
dent’s most rabid opponents look 
upon favorably. Printers’ INK 
has been told enough about this 
thing in confidence to be able to 
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predict that when it gathers full 
headway there will be a beneficial 
effect worked upon business that 
will cause some people to rub their 
eyes in wonder. 

Why, then, the ultra-conserva- 
tism? Why are not merchandisers 
fighting more vigorously and con- 
fidently ? 

The apparent answer is that busi- 
ness men are afraid—afraid prin- 
cipally of what the Federal Goy- 
ernment may or may not do. 

Mr. Babson suggests that a frank 
statement by the President at this 
juncture would serve to break the 
jam. Business men, knowing what 
to expect, either good or bad, could 
then go ahead and apply whatever 
force that might be needed. 

That such a statement would help 
is of course beyond all contro- 
versy. But isn’t it a strangely in- 
congruous thing that business men 
should be standing around on tip- 
toe waiting for word from the 
summer White House? 

Even though it is possible that 
the President administers his eco- 
nomics a bit too much from the 
sociological viewpoint, isn’t it a 
pretty safe guess that he is not 
going to do or say anything—or 
permit anything to be done or 
said—that will make the path of 
the merchandiser more thorny and 
stony than it is? 

Whether he talks or doesn’t talk, 
therefore, there is a job to be 
done. Conditions are favorable for 
the successful consummation oi 
this job. Further waiting will be 
deadly as well as useless. 

Advertisers who are now stand- 
ing at parade rest because of 
alleged uncertainty as to how far 
the New Deal may delve into 
sociology had better set themselves 
right as quickly as possible upon 
another branch of science, namely, 
psychology—their own psychology, 
that is. The present sluggishness is 
due partially to a state of mind, and 
is thus to an extent unnecessary. 
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In a speech be- 
Too Much fore the New 
Glorification Haven Advertis- 
ing Club, Alfred T. Falk, Director 
{ Research and Education of the 
Advertising Federation of Amer- 
ica, expressed himself as deeply 
hocked at the “feeling of antag- 
nism toward advertising on the 
bart of many minor officials in 
Vashington.” 
He declares that “the extent and 
iolence of this antagonistic feel- 
ng is entirely beyond all reason.” 
He has talked to a number of these 
ficials and has been amazed to 
iscover that advertising is the one 
ubject on which they refuse to 
they look upon it from 


nich aS some women are sup- 
sed to do their thinking. 
What puzzles Mr. Falk is that 


side of economics should 

y off the handle this way. 

He is probably right as to their 
mreasonable and unreasoning atti- 
tude. But we do not quite share 
is bewilderment as to the sup- 
osed cause. 

Bad, questionable, boorish and un- 
thical advertising—the kind that 
he much maligned Proprietary 
Association has set out vigorously 
0 combat—is obviously responsible 
mn part, 

But effective, also, in producing 
his erroneous line of reasoning— 
r absence of reasoning—is the at- 
itude of many of the advertising 

> themselves. They make a 

, we think, in everlastingly 

atrying around chips on their 

houlders and going out of their 

fay to seek opportunities to fight 
for advertising as such. 

What is advertising, anyway? 

Get away from all the glamour, 
he band playing, the banner flying, 
pnd use the process of elimination 
A bit and you will logically con- 
clude that advertising is a part of 
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management—and only one part. 

It is one of the forces employed 
with varying degrees of intelli- 
gence and sanity by merchandisers 
in distributing their goods. 

Yet, the frenzied defense made 
of it by some of its zealous fol- 
lowers would almost lead one to 
believe that they regard it as some- 
thing brought down by Moses from 
Sinai or expounded in the Sermon 
on the Mount. 

It will be a great day for busi- 
ness when we hear less about 
advertising as a thing apart and 
more about the general process of 
merchandising—of which advertis- 
ing is an essential element. For 
then its meaning and importance 
will be clear even to a Washington 
economist, 

Up to now there has been too 
much glorification and not enough 
common-sense viewing. 


But Scotch Try as we may, 


Ty we can’t seem to 
for a t accomplish much 
in the 


direction of controlling 
inter-industrial competition. On a 
number of occasions lately, we 
have mentioned it—and sharply, 
too. But no sooner have we fin- 
ished dealing with it in one place, 
than it bobs up in another. And 
now we are obliged to speak about 
it again. 

It seems that a guest within our 
shores is William Miller, director 
of William Teacher and Sons, 
Ltd., of Glasgow, and an eminent 
authority on Scotch whiskies, their 
production and consumption. And 
Mr. Miller has been talking, pub- 
licly, about the contrasting man- 
ners in which Scots, in Scotland, 
and Americans, in America, absorb 
their smoke-tanged snorts. 

When a Scot, having been per- 
suaded, surrenders and says he’ll 
ha’e a wee nip, a nip is what he 
takes. But in America, exclaims 
the pained Mr. Miller—why Amer- 
icans actually guzzle. One of the 
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hang-overs of our prohibition is 
the long drink—a drink so long 
and so diluted and doctored that it 
tastes like something else. 

“And really,” Mr. Miller as- 
sures America, “it is a mistake to 
take a little Scotch in a glass of 
ordinary size and fill the remainder 
of the glass with charged water or 
ginger-ale. If Scotch is to be 
diluted, it should be diluted on a 
fifty-fifty basis, with half the drink 
whisky.” 

Mr. Miller is a visitor. Little 
does he know how high his re- 
marks will elevate disapproving 
eyebrows in such circles as White 
Rock and Canada Dry. But we 
trust that the eyebrows’ owners, 
filled with the tolerance that hos- 
pitality demands, will not remind 
Mr. Miller too sharply that occa- 
sionally an American drinks be- 
cause he’s really thirsty. 

And if our drinks are long in 
quantity, but short in alcoholic 
kick, may it not be because we 
don’t find it necessary to take our 
Scotch as an antidote for our 
climate ? 


Is a bank a stor- 
age warehouse? 
Or is it a going 
concern, dependent for its con- 
tinuing progress upon public good- 
will and public patronage? 

It was a business man who posed 
those questions before the nine- 
teenth annual convention, in Buf- 
falo last week, of the Financial 
Advertisers Association. 

Said Henry B. Hall, vice-presi- 
dent of the American Appraisal 
Company : 

“Public fear and business-man 
fear for the safety of the bank has 
largely passed. The pressing need 
of the present moment is to con- 
vince the general public and the 
business public that your bank is 
functioning as a bank, and not as 
a storage warehouse.” 

What the business man wants to 


The Word Is 
Forward 
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know, Mr. Hall went on, ; 
whether his bank is to stand 
an edifice, practically stuffed wit 
bonds, or to operate, actively, ; 
the financing agent for a com 
munity’s commerce, industry an 
agriculture, 

Some banks, he said, wil! func 
tion again as banks; some of then 
can do so now. But— 

“Neither fate nor luck will de 
cide which banks do which. Com 
parative and competitive sales anf 
advertising intelligence will exe 
cute the decision.” 

It would be foolish, the speake; 
warned the financial advertisers 
for banks to emulate certain of t 
professions and decide to gi 
“ethical.” 

“They may starve to death, by 
they don’t advertise. * * * Don’ 
let your banker bosses come to thi 
Don’t let them become infecte 
with the professional germ. En 
courage them to keep their f 
on the ground, to remain busines 
men, and to be proud of it.” 

Of course, there are extenuating 
circumstances, In March of las 
year there were many bankers whq 
didn’t know whether they were i 
business or not. Theirs was a vo 
cation that suffered near-disaste 
Theirs is an industry distressing] 
distinguished by the fact tha 
among all big industries, it is th 
only one that, completely and sum 
marily, shut up shop. The sca 
of that experience must remain 
and do remain. 

But courage has returned. How 
ever gloomily some of our banker 
look upon the future, however def 
nitely they feel that in March 0 
’33 a supposedly beneficent Gov# 
ernment lifted them out of 
frying pan only to drop them 
the fire, all bankers soon will leaf 
perforce, that banking must 
pace with general business. 
inevitably, general business 
advance, either with banking 
operation, or in spite of it. 
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iHow Many of These 


, actively, 2 
for a com 
industry an 


Did You Read? 


All were outstanding ‘ important ’ vital 


| pres month an impartial council of librarians selects 


the ten most outstanding articles from all magazines. 
In 1933, 8 articles from 8 issues of Nation’s Business were 


Bsclected. Through Septem- 4 wa.s wachines Have Done to Men 


ber, this year, 8 have been By James S. Tuomas 


mselected from 6 issues. - Labor Unfurls Its Battle Flags 


By Wit.t1am Green 
° . The Crisis in Home Financing 
These articles are outstanding By Morris Epwarps 
: The Facts About the Unemployed 
because they are important to Ry Weeasass 5, Beveen 


executives who own and con- When Nations Talk Business 
By Senator James Couzens 


‘trol the business of the nation. What Waten Leber Waste 


Beppeals only to men who are 


, Z , ‘ By Wrttiam Green 

Editorially Nation’s Business | Shifting Billions in Farm Loans 
By Henry Morcentuav, Jr. 

- Cures—Not Miracles 

alert enough to want articles By Henry I. Harerman 

and editorials that will tell — oS Saw Sot 

them what to expect. It is | What Liberties Shall We Fight For 

By T. N. Carver 


; edited for the executive who Price Gentrel Vader the Codes 


sees business as a whole and By Hersert Corey 
Inflation and Your Business 


Bknows, for example, that a By W. S. Lawors 


new method of preparing | Air Cooling Reaches Main Street 
Chinese tea for market ma po Fanny 
_ tea t0r MAY | Spending $13,500 « Minute 
affect his shipping business. By E. S. Durrierp 
Effect of Changes in Gold’s Value 


gor his advertising business. Ah at 


iz must k 
usiness. 
business 
banking 
of it. 


- By Pror. G. F. Warren 
Such men paid $502,512 cash | rhe Future of NRA 


in advance in the year ending * 9Y Hexay I. Hasarwan 

une 30 for subscriptions to Nation’s Business, because 
hey wanted the magazine. No inducement was offered ex- 
ept the magazine itself. 





A vital editorial program invariably makes a responsive 
advertising audience. 
* 


NATION'S 
The only magazine for 


BU SINE S S business men that carries 


through all American 
business. 


THOMPSON * 
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Rural and Farm _ Publication; 
Commercial Advertising Linage for August 


(Exclusive of house, livestock, baby chick and classified advertising) 





Monthlies 1934 1934 

1934. 1934 1933 Pages Lines 

Pages Lines Lines Pennsylvania Farmer 14 10,540 

Country Gentleman. 23 15,425 13,731 Michigan Farmer.. 14 10,534 

Successful Farming. 23 10,573 8,842 Amer. Agriculturist 14 10,484 

Capper’s Farmer .. 15 10,350 10,293 Local Zone Adv.. 3 2,430 
California Citrograph 15 9,915 8,987 Prairie Farmer 

Progressive Farmer Illinois Edition . 10,014 

& Southern Ruralist Indiana Edition . 6,973 


Georgia-Ala. Ed.. 8,536 Washington Farmer 9,262 
Carolinas-Virginia Rural New Yorker. 9,084 


Edition 7,800 Farmer & Farm, 
Miss. Valley Ed.. 7,766 Stock & Home 
Ky.-Tenn. Ed. .. 7,631 Minnesota Edition 8,673 
Texes Raition .. 7,576 Dakotas-Mont. Ed. 6,985 
All Editions 2... 6,600 Local Zone Adv.. 3,058 


Average 5 Editions 7,862 Ohio Farmer 6,570 
South. Agriculturist 6,740 Idaho Farmer 8,357 
Country Home .... 5,783 Oregon Farmer ... 7,699 
Western Farm Life 5,694 Wis. Agriculturist & 


Southern Planter .. 4,285 Farmer ......+.. 7,490 
Wyoming Stockman- Dakota Farmer .... 9 7,255 


Werner 4,094 Ind. Farmer’s Guide 7 mass 
Farm Journal 3,440 New Eng. Homestead 5 3,723 


Breeder’s Gazette . 1,676 *One Issue. 
Poultry Tribune ... 3 1,430 4 
Amer. Poultry Journal 2 = 1,020 i ca 
Bureau Farmer .. 2 t975 
tJuly & Aug. issues combined. Pacific Rural Press 26 19,786 
Dairymen’s League 
News 
Semi-Monthlies *Five Issues. 
Arizona Producer . 16 12,080 6,989 
Farm & Ranch ... 11 8,255 8,325 Farm Newspapers 
Montana Farmer .. 11 8,106 4,787 (S Issues) 
Oklahoma Farmer- Kansas City Weekly 
Stockman 8,009 6,560 Star 
Hoard’s Dairyman. 7,993 7,438 Kansas Edition .. 9,995 
Kansas Farmer, Mail Ark.-Okla. Edition 9,246 
& Breeze 5,307 Missouri Edition. 9,054 
Missouri Ruralist . 3,952 Dallas Semi-Weekly 
Utah Farmer *3,478 Farm News 
Missouri Farmer .. 6,744 Tuesday Edition. 4,340 
Arkansas Farmer .. 3 #1,998 Friday Edition . 4,229 
*One Issue. tFour Issues. 
(Figures compiled by Advertising 
Bi-Weeklies Record Company) 
(2 Issues) @.97@ 
Wallaces’ Farmer & Arco Names Cathcart 
Iowa Homestead. 14 11,323 ; E F. | Cathcart has been a in 
California Cultivator 15 11,090 industr: es manager 0 e Ar 
Nebraska Farmer . 15 10,610 Congang, Slane. pales, sen 
Local Zone Adv.. 13 9,655 the Glidden Company, that city, in 
Average 6 Editions 16 11,753 similar capacity. 
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DO YOU READ FIRST 
IN THE MORNING? 














YOU receive a number of letters. You go over them 
casually—suddenly you stop—it is a letter which concerns your 
money—money you have invested in a certain business—which 
will give you vital information about the markets and prices of 
that particular industry—the industry from which you receive 
your main income—which letter do you read first? The answer 
is easy, isn’t it? 

Just as you seize that all-important letter first, every member 
of the Dairymen’s League seizes his copy of the Dairymen’s 
League News first each week. Why? Because it concerns his 
pocketbook—hbecause it tells him what he wants to know about 
his own money—the money he uses to support his home, his 
wife, his children. Other farm papers are interesting, yes— 
but he owns this one—he is part of it— it’s his—it concerns his 
chief means of livelihood, milk production. Why wouldn’t he 
read it first? 


There’s a tie-up between the reader-members of the Dairy- 
men’s League and the paper which they themselves own and 
publish which makes for a reader interest you can’t find in any 
other farm paper. Wise advertisers will cash in on it. 


DAIBAMEN'S 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
11 West 42nd Street 10 So. LaSalle Street 


R. L. Culver, Bus. Mgr. J. A. Meyer 
Tel. PEan. 6-4760 Tel. Franklin 1429 


“The Dairy Paper of the New York Milk Shed” 











The Little Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 





IR-COOLED chocolates become 
one of the latest package de- 
velopments. 

As will be seen from the picture 
on this page, Cynthia Sweets are 
being packaged with a double con- 
tainer. The inner box is the same 
as always but this, in turn, is placed 
in an outer container in which air 
holes are punched. The box is in- 
serted into paper rolls so that even 
the corners are given a certain 
amount of air circulation. 

During the last few years fresh- 
ness has become a major copy 
theme and a great deal of inge- 
nuity has been exercised to get 
packages to second this theme. For 
instance, Chase & Sanborn’s dated 
coffee campaign was immediately 
copied by competition with im- 
proved vacuum cans. 

That there is nothing new about 
freshness as a copy theme, how- 
ever, can easily be proved by any 
antiquarian who will hark back to 
history. The Schoolmaster partic- 
ularly remembers the way Huylers 
used to feature their “Fresh Every 
Hour” candy. 

One of the more spectacular 
campaigns of this type in recent 
years was that for Camel cigarettes 
when the Cellophane wrap was the 
focal point of the campaign. 

« © . 


The Class has been searching the 


trade papers for advance advertis- 
ing of Christmas goods. Thus far 
but one such advertisement has 
come to light—the Noma Electric 
Corporation has started to tel! job- 
bers and retailers about its electric 
Christmas-tree decorations. 

Did you ever discover, on Christ- 
mas Eve, that there was a burned- 
out bulb on the string of lights— 
and then make a tour of all the 
stores where bulbs might be ob- 
tained—and possibly fail to find 
one? Well, Noma has a new type 
of set this year; each Mazda burns 
independently—no more hunting 
for burned-out lamps. 

That will be a good Christmas 

It would seem to be 
about time, in the Schoolmaster’s 
opinion, for other manufacturers 
to let it be known that they still 
believe in Santa Claus. 

= - * 

The most romantic company name 
on the American continent is that 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
One of the most interesting lines 
of any letterhead is that in which 
this organization says simply, “In- 
corporated 2nd May 1670.” 

Recently the Schoolmaster re- 
ceived copies of a booklet describ- 
ing the farm lands that this com- 
pany has for sale. Further inquiry 
shows that the organization has 
some 2,000,000 acres of land for 
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sale in the provinces of Alberta, 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba. There 
js interesting history back of its 
acquisition of these lands. 

King Charles II of En- 


by the waters that empty into Hud- 
son Bay. 


operations with the Indians and 
Eskimos, while its men explored 


pany came into active control of 
all the immense stretch of country 
from the Great Lakes to the Pa- 
cific Ocean and from south of 
the present United States boundary 
line to Alaska. The company gov- 
erned these millions of square miles 
of territory, fed, clothed and sup- 
ported the natives. 

In 1870, when the newly de- 
veloped provinces of Canada were 
confederated into a new nation un- 
der the British flag, the company 
agreed to surrender part of these 
millions of acres of land, retaining 
one-twentieth of the land in the 
so-called “Fertile Belt”—between 


Saskatchewan River and United 
States Boundary. This land, with 
acash payment, was retained as a 
part recompense for more than two 
centuries of exploration, pioneer- 
ing and trading. 

The company has been selling 
this land to farm settlers many 
years. This particular real estate 
development is almost unique in 
that the tremendous tract is held 
by an organization which procured 
its titles direct from the Crown. 

. . a 

The Schoolmaster recalls that 
some time ago there was a running 
argument in these pages as to when 
and by whom the first of the so- 
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e REPRESENTATIVE 
Available 


Excellent contacts among. National 


Advertisers, Manufacturers 
| Agencies in this and adjacent terri- 
tory. 


O 


20 years’ experience in plan- 
ning and selling creative direct ad- 
vertising and production printing. 
A Printer, Direct Mail House, Lith- 
ographer, Agency or Advertising 
Service should be interested in this 
man. Drawing account against com- 
mission. 

“N,”’ Box 255, Printers’ Ink. 














Job Wanted ... Man of long Sales 
i » A ising, Pu' icity expe i- 
initiative. 





Address “R,” Box 256, care of Printers’ Ink. 
















Outdoor Signs 


Our special paint processed framed 
metal and wood bulletin signs are be- 
ing used in big quantities by some of 
the largest national advertisers. We 
need several more live, experienced 
salesmen capable of successfully con- 
tacting the better class of s 1 and 
large accounts. Exclusive territory, 
liberal commission basis, full co- 
operation given. Prices are competi- 
tive. Give age, references, experi- 
ence and territory you are familiar 
with; send photo. The Meeker Co., 
Desk 2, Joplin, Mo. 


































Account Executive 


Advertising agency with full 
recognition has an opening 
for man who possesses or can 
develop immediate business. 


“M," Box 254, Printers’ Ink 














Production Superintendent 


e for Printing Plant e 


Competent to handle reorganization of 
plant. Must have detailed knowledge 
of composition and rotary production. 
Highest qualifications only considered. 
Remuneration adequate for right man. 
Write detailed application ‘‘Confiden- 
tial,” Box 253, Printers’ Ink. 


Booklet Prices 


Printed on 60-lb. M. F. Book Paper 





Black Ink 5M 10M 25M 
8 pages 6x9.......... $40.45 $61.95 ne 55 

— a +++ 74.55 183.35 0.50 

= iT bd 2142:80 229.95 ‘30: 50 





Small Publications Desired 
Prices Quoted on Other Printing 


Rue Publishing Co., Denton, Md. 
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called continuity strip advertising 
was run. A gallery of ancient adver 
tisements which is a feature 9 
the new Chicago office receptiog 
room of the J. Walter Thompso 
Company provides some new ligh 
on the matter and seems to justify 
at least a temporary re-opening 0 
the subject. 

The advertisement in point is ong 
which was published by Sohmer 
Company, piano manufacturers 
back in 1891. It presents a serie 
of five pictures and the theme, lik 
that of many of its modern coun 
terparts, was related to the not s 
gentle art of getting a husband. 

The first picture shows the hero 
ine allowing her designated victi 
(“quite by accident”) to catch her 
doing housework. In the second shd 
is seen “heroically” declining re 
freshments; in the third she 
sweetly overlooks the fact that the 
clumsy lout has torn her dress by 
stepping on it; and in the fourt 
she endeavors to make him jealou 
by flirting with others. All thes¢ 
things to no avail. The final smast 
shows the little lady playing fo 
him on a Sohmer piano. “That, 
notes the concluding punch copy 
line, “fetched him.” 

Another item of current interest 
in the Thompson collection is ; 
classic precedent for Dr. S. Park 
Cadman’s recent much-discussed 
endorsement of a fountain pen. It 
is a piece of Pears’ soap copy from 
Godey’s Lady’s Book of 18 
wherein no less a personage than 
Henry Ward Beecher reiterates, 
somewhat defensively, a previous 
endorsement of that product. Said 
he in defending the testimonial: 










PLATES - EMBOSSING 
. FRAMES . 
RIBBONS -CARDS 


CABINETS 
DRAWERS 


ANIN L 





EVERYTHING FOR THE ADDRESSING AND DUPLICATING MACHING 
ECONOMY - QUALITY : SERVICE 


STENCILS - INKS 

* BLANKETS 

CORRECTION FLUID 
- TYPES 
PAPERS 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING SUPPLY COM PANY, Ing 
cH DI G - Ne YORK 


eivy 





@ GILLCO 
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Classified Advertisements 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


RESPONSIBLE PUBLISHER wants 
additional publications in trade or class 





Agency, publishing, printing experience. 
Exceptional layout ability. orou 

knowledge art, type, plate-making. Part 
or full time. Box 948, Printers’ Ink. 





field. Correspondence strictly fi 
tial M. Malone, 22 East 12th St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Office Space wanted in busy New York 
City advertising agency by experienced 
free lance advertising man in return 
for occasional copy services. Box 
937, Printers’ Ink. 

TO PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS: 
WELL-KNOWN PUBLISHER WILL 
UNDERTAKE TO MANAGE, OR 
ABSORB OR BUY PUBLICATIONS 
REQUIRING ECONOMICAL AND 
EXPERIENCED AND SUCCESSFUL 
MANAGEMENT. BOX 950, P. I. 








HELP WANTED 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISING—15 years’ 
experience covering all phases of outdoor 
advertising—leasing, checking, service 
and sales contact. Capable of operating out- 
door department for agency. x 944, PI. 


ARTIST — ART DIRECTOR, FAST, 
FACILE, FERTILE. NOT SEEKING 
MERE JOBS BUT CHANCE TO 
CREATE IDEAS. FREE LANCE 
BASIS. BOX 940, PRINTERS’ INK. 


JOB WANTED 
ENERGETIC experienced copy writer 
with original ideas; has studied layout; 
much praised for letter writing; will 
adapt self to any job, however hard. 
Communicate Box 942, Printers’ Ink. 











CONTACT MAN 
for Chicago agency with full recognition 
and financially strong. Must have record 
of business secured by his efforts and 
give proof of ability to develop new 
accounts. Box 936, Printers’ Ink. 


PRINTING SALESMAN 
An organization that has grown during 
the depression has an opening for a 
salesman who is selling printing or ty- 
pography. Remuneration as ability war- 
rants. Replies in strict confidence. 
Box 945, Printers’ Ink. 








IF YOU HAVE GOOD CONTACTS 
in New York Advertising Field, Equi- 
table Life can offer you unusual commis- 
sion contract with constantly increasing 
yearly returns. Knowledge of life insur- 
ance not necessary. Reply confidentially 
in writing. H. H. Wilson, 7 East 42nd 
St., New York. 





~ HARVARD 








TYPOGRAPHY SALESMAN 
A splendid opportunity awaits the man 
who controls work and who can take 
leads given to him and turn them into 
customers. Every possible help and con- 
sideration will be given to a man who 
has ability and will work for his future. 
Answers confidential. Box 946, P. 





Chicago Advertising Agency seeks a 
young account executive with sufficient 
billing or Promising rospects to justify 
him working on a “show me”’ basis plus 
an opportunity to become a major stock- 
holder. Liberal cooperation, good fellow- 
ship, ample finances. Don't reply unless 
you are willing to give sufficient informa- 
tion to warrant an exchange of confi- 
dences. Box 935, Printers’ Ink. 








POSITIONS WANTED 


28, EX-TEACHER, 
29 yrs., good at detail, accurate, ideas, 
taste, wants start in research or copy; 
any cry Serious, worker. N. Y. 
Box 938, Printers’ Ink. 





Research Assistant: Young lady, 7 
years secretary istant to prominent Re- 
search and Marketing Specialist; super- 
vision clerical and statistical staff; secre- 
tarial work; accurate and adept in han- 
dling figures and detail. Box 939, P. I. 


ADVERTISING WRITER 
A real advertising man with exceptional 
writing ability and with thorough knowl- 
edge of merchandising, sales promotion 
and publicity desires position with _pro- 
gressive organization. Box 949, P. I. 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN—With es- 
tablished New York office, now serving 
locally leading trade publication, can 
represent additional first-class publica- 
tion. Exclusive representation if wanted. 
Salary or commission. Highest refer- 
ences. Strict confidence. Box 941, P. I. 


SALES RESEARCH MANAGER, 
or Sales Manager. Seven years’ selling 
and sales development experience. Six 
ears’ factory maintenance engineering. 

as traveled U.S. and Canada thoroughly. 
Specialized experience in Sales and Mar- 
ket Research. Wants Sales Executive op- 
portunity. Employed. Age 39. Box 943, P. I. 


DIRECT MAIL COPYWRITER—Has 
sold successfully direct by mail, not sim- 
ply solicited inquiries, for nationally- 

own house. Six years’ experience in 
layout of sales letters, 
has built and re- 

















writing and 
folders, broadsides; 
vised mailing 
edge of producti 
951, Printers’ Ink. 


COPY OR CONTACT POSITION 
WANTED BY 


Mature, brilliant man experienced on 
big accounts. Unusual creative ability. 
Oa ee ee ne - les of his 
wor) succes as contact 
executive. Now taed for hard work 


after | vacation. tis service over 
trial gored. Box 947, Printers’ Ink. 
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Every effort is made to keep this index 
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for any omission. 
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“If cleanliness is next to God- 
liness, Soap must be considered as 
a means of grace and a clergyman 
who recommends moral things 





CODES TADES BOOK 


a 





a | 
A-Tan maf: be-faicsous- indeed - who: is-nol- 


fatiffied -\ vith: it - hae * 
ae J much -TO-P AL: 
BRIGHT - aie con 
AKIN: COMPLEX 
ION oY LAHURES . 


T: PEAR// y- PEPPECTLY- 
f FOR : ‘TRE: 
AND” 


WINTEROR 


should be willing to recommend 
soap. I am told that my commen- 
dation of Pears’ Soap has opened 
for it a large sale in the United 
States. I am willing to stand by 
every word in favor of it that I 
ever uttered. A man must be 
fastidious indeed who is not satis- 
fied with it.” 


ae Jee 
Appoints McJunkin 


Advertising of the Northwestern 
Stove Repair Company, Chicago, has 
been placed with the McJunkin Adver- 
tising Company, Chicago. Radio adver- 
tising is being used. 

o “ . 


Kiwanis Honors Ben Dean 


Ben Dean, head of the Ben_ Dean 
Advertising Agency, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., was elected district governor of 
Michigan at the annual meeting of 
Kiwanis International. 

eee 


Fitzsimmons to Cone 
Edwin J. Fitzsimmons has joined the 
Andrew me Agency, New York, as 
account representative. He was formerly 
2 the advertising staff of the New Yor 
imes. 
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THE 
BEST 
CHRISTMAS 
IN 
FOUR YEARS 


That is what we can expect. 


pp — for it pS 


The right printed matter will 
clinch Holiday profits for you. 


You will necd 


HOLIDAY CATALOGS 
BOOKLETS and 
BROADSIDES 


Call Medallion 3—3500 








CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE AT 3451 
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The Chicago Tribune 
during the first eight 


months of tnis year car- 


ried more advertising 
from women's clothing 
stores than all Chicago 
afternoon newspapers 


combined. 























